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THE LEAGUE IN RETREAT 


Y the time this is printed League sanctions 

against Italy seem likely to be lifted, and a drive 
is apparently under way to remove them from the 
League covenant. There is no reason, however, why 
economic sanctions should be eliminated altogether 
from League machinery, whatever may be decided 
about military ones. They have embarrassed Italy 
and might easily deter a similar military venture in 
the future if it was known that they would automat- 


ically be applied as they have been in the present 


case. Moreover, Geneva, in the course of applying 
them, has built up much valuable machinery and 
acquired a fund of technical information without 
which such collective measures are impossible. The 
construction of effective international peace mach- 
inery will take incredible patience, and is unlikely 
to succeed until these requirements are met. A 
majority of the League’s powerful members must be 
socialist nations: they must consent to sacrifice 
some of their sovereignty: and they must be pre- 
pared to pool some enormous resources for the com- 
mon good. The Ethiopian affair has ended in trag- 
edy because none of these three conditions had be- 
gun to be fulfilled. Hence they are not so academic 
as our Imperialists would like to imagine. If Italy 
had been able to discuss the problem of markets and 
materials ten years ago—if England had not felt 
compelled to protect her interests in Egypt with a 
fleet—if oil and scrap iron had been on the first 
sanctions list—the “ifs” could be multiplied, but 
their lesson should be learnt. Vested interests which 
require protection at all costs are incompatible with 
the slight sacrifices required to live up to the re- 
sponsibilities of pooled security. Certain political 
organizations, including the British Empire itself, 
will have to suffer a sea change before they cease 
to be obstacles to peace. 


CAN FRANCE GO SOCIALIST? 


HE Popular Front government in France has 
made a good start. The 40-hour week seems 
likely to reach the statute book, and it is announced 
that the Fascist Leagues are to be dissolved. The 
nationwide strike with which the government was 
confronted on entering office was represented in our 
press as a serious embarrassment. This, indeed, it 
would have been to any orthodox capitalist adminis- 
tration. But as it is, a general strike properly organ- 
ized and held within bounds would seem to be an as- 


sistance to the socialists in a left coalition; for it has 
enabled them to force through a part of their legis- 
lative programme which might otherwise have been 
obstructed for months. The danger of the social 
reform measures which have been passed is that 
they will place such a financial burden on the 
French capitalist machine that it will refuse to func- 
tion properly. The Blum government is therefore 
committed logically to the further step of reorgan- 
izing finance and heavy industry under public aus- 
pices. The position of the socialists in a government 
formally committed only to reformist measures is a 
difficult one and raises issues of paran. sunt import- 
ance to socialists who have to shape their policies 
in other countries. Some of these issues are touched 
on in an article on another page, The New Gradu- 
alism. Meanwhile socialists everywhere will watch 
with some anxiety to see if the Popular Front will 
take the next crucial step in time to forestall the 
reactionary movement which is bound to develop 
as industry faces higher labour costs. 


MAKING A PRESIDENT 


HE quadrennial party conventions are a feature 

of American politics which outsiders cannot ap- 
preciate. Even we in Canada, who after all have 
conventions which are managed and ballyhooed very 
much on the American model, find it difficult to 
understand how our neighbors can tolerate such 
proceedings. For, as reported to us in the papers 
and on the air, the conventions are a crude vulgar 
spectacle in which a mass of boob delegates are 
manipulated by a few managers to choose a candi- 
date and a platform which the managers think will 
make the widest possible appeal to a still greater 
mass of boob voters. The republicans showed even 
more than their usual] skill in managing the Cleve- 
land convention and they have launched the Landon 
campaign very ably. But unless such journals as 
the Nation and the New Republic are entirely un- 
trustworthy, the Landon boom was first thought of 
by Hearst, and Landon himself is as much a press- 
agent’s build-up as was the late Coolidge. There 
seems no reason for thinking that Landon or anyone 
else can beat Roosevelt this November. The only 
interest in the Republican strategy lies in the fact 
that, though the party is completely under big busi- 
ness control, it has found it necessary to choose a 
figurehead from the agricultura] West and to con- 
coct a platform full of New Deal allurements such 
as would give fits to the DuPonts and the other 








Liberty Leaguers if it ever occurred to them to take 
the platform seriously. Meanwhile it does not look 
as if the Democrats will have the courage to chal- 
lenge the position of the Supreme Court, and so the 
President’s various expedients to take the place of 
his original New Deal will not be much more than 
gestures. Four years from now a President as 
futile as this will have outworn his welcome, and 
no doubt the Republicans regard the present cam- 
paign as merely preliminary to 1940. But in the 
meantime will there have been organized a genuine 
radical party of farmers and industrial labourers to 
challenge both Republicans and Democrats? The 
prospects do not look particularly bright at pres- 
ent. But storms blow up very quickly in America, 
and labour does seem to be growing more militant 
in many fields. 


HOLIDAY READING 


NOTHER session at Ottawa will be over soon. 

The great Canadian Depression, so big business 
assures us, is over already. The government’s “Plat- 
form of Boards” is reviewed on another page. Its 
members, having passed a few bills, will, we trust, 
enjoy their summer holidays—but not enjoy them 
too much. The main issue on which they were 
elected in place of the Tories was unemployment. 
We hate to remind them of this, but it is an issue 
which has thrown out one government after an- 
other in all capitalist countries in the last twenty 
years. It has even bred unexpected revolutions. So 
to distract the minds of the government during their 
long vacation we have composed a little light read- 
ing in the form of a summary of the Canadian un- 
employment problem to date. 

Since October, 1932, there have never been less 
than 1,000,000 people on relief in Canada; with the 
peak more than 1,500,000, in April, 1933, and March, 
1934. From 1930 until the end of the current fiscal 
year Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal govern- 
ments have spent $550,000,000.00 on unemployment 
relief. The Federal Government has had to contri- 
bute to unemployment relief in 11 years out of the 
last 15. Still we deal with the situation as though 
it were an emergency. In the spending of this huge 
amount of money, in dealing with one tenth to one 
seventh of our population, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has until very recently persistently refused to 
give any leadership. It has handed over to the prov- 
inces and municipalities $200,000,000.00 for relief 
expenditures in the last six years (Jan. 1930 to 
March 1935), with nothing more than a mechanical 
auditing check. In the Federal Government itself a 
variety of departments, Labour, National Defence, 
Public Works, Indian Affairs, Interior, all deal with 
various aspects of the provision of unemployment 
relief. In the Labour Department itself the Relief 
Distribution Branch and the Employment Service 
seem to have little contact with each other. 

One or two of the provinces have attempted to 
give some leadership. On the whole, however, the 
burden of working out the means of getting relief 
to the people, the final responsibility of spending 
all this money, has been left to the municipalities, 
the form of government most susceptible to various 
types of extraneous pressure. Each of Canada’s 
4,000 municipalities would seem to be intent on 
working out its own system of relief distribution. 
In many instances these systems are rigid and sub- 
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ject to unnecessary humiliation. We have the spec- 
tacle of a large section of the population branded as 
chisellers. One municipality employs a detective to 
search out these chisellers, but authoritative figures 
indicate that his success in throwing people off re- 
lief was somewhat less than the usual seasonal 
turnover. There is no homogeneous “relief popula- 
tion”. Perhaps 55 percent. are “regular’ unem- 
ployed breadwinners. Then there are the group of 
drought sufferers in the West. There are the home- 
less men and women. There are those who are too 
old to continue in industry. There are the farmers 
who have been forced to bankruptcy by the long 
drop in the prices of agricultural products and the 
final collapse of their markets. There are the 
families from the wastelands and frontier fringes 
of used up lumbering and mining areas for whom 
“the relief” means comparative prosperity. Ob- 
viously each of these groups must be dealt with in a 
different manner, and a system of mass relief can 
only aggravate some of these problems. It is too 
much to expect that a capitalist government will 
make any serious attack on the primary causes of 
these problems. They might be expected to make 
some serious effort to work out a reasonably effici- 
ent plan for dealing with the immediate issues. Such 
a plan requires Dominion leadership, through a rep- 
resentative and expert body removed from the im- 
mediate exigencies of party politics. How have Mr. 
King and his cohorts risen to this supreme respons- 
ibility? They have appointed a Commission, with 
not one person on it who has any real contact with 
the tremendous problems of relief administration, 
not one with any real social work training or experi- 
ence, with three industrialists as against one repre- 
sentative of labour. Perhaps the personnel of the 
Commission is of no importance anyway, as it has 
no power to do anything without the express ap- 
proval of the Minister of Labour, i.e. of the Cabinet. 
Such is the leadership of the present government 
in meeting the vast problem of unemployment. Sure- 
ly a real mountain with any serious labour would 
have brought forth a more substantial mouse. 


PROTECTOR OF THE PROVINCES 


OT many tears will be shed over the failure of 

the Liberal government to get its proposed 
amendment to the B.N.A. Act by which the prov- 
inces would be given power to levy a sales tax. The 
proposal could never have been adopted in the first 
place save by a group of politicians who had given 
no thought to the serious financial crisis into which 
the division of powers and duties between Dominion 
and provinces as laid down in 1867 has brought us. 
Nevertheless, the Senate’s rejection of the necessary 
Joint Address raises some important points. In 
spite of a great deal of fine talk the truth is that 
the relative powers of the two Houses in financial 
legislation have never been clearly defined, and Mr. 
Meighen can find precedents for his refusal to ac- 
cept the will of the Commons on finance. The most 
interesting aspect of the case, however, is the thor- 
ough way in which it shows up the hoary myth that 
the Senate operates as a protector of the provinces 
in our constitution. Historians, as a matter of fact, 
have never been able to discover any clear cases in 
which the Senate has performed this function; and 
on this present occasion it was acting against the 
clearly expressed will of the provincial governments. 
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But the myth still survives and flourishes among our 
political orators and newspaper editors. The real 
function of the Senate in the working of our present- 
day constitution, as distinct from the now legendary 
functions assigned to it by the Fathers, comes out 
beautifully in this recent case. Mr. Meighen impru- 
dently let the cat out of the bag when, after his 
well-founded initial criticisms of the proposed Joint 
Address, he went on to declare that to give the prov- 
inces more taxing powers would encourage them to 
extravagant social services. The real objection of 
the elderly company-directors in the Senate to the 
Dunning-Lapointe proposals is to spending money on 
socia] services. For this is what makes taxes high 
and helps to unbalance budgets and gives night- 
mares to the comfortable classes. Thank heaven for 
the Senate. If Mr. Meighen continues to do his duty 
we will get out of this depression by unloading all 
the cost of it on to the poor. 


SENATE REFORM? 


T looks more and more as if Mr. King’s present tour 

of duty in office is going to repeat the familiar 
pattern of the 1920’s. In 1925, after he had been 
four years in office and done nothing in particular, 
Mr. King went to the country with the excuse that 
his good intentions were thwarted by the presence 
of the Progressives who divided the forward-looking 


elements in the House and by the malign activity of - 


the Senate which threw out his bills. He hasn’t the 
Progressives to blame this time, but it seems likely 
that the Senate will give him a nice little campaign 
platform when he next seeks our votes. In 1925 he 
announced that he had a scheme of Senate reform 
to which he was solemnly pledging all his new ap- 
pointees to the Upper House, but he never revealed 
what the scheme was. And when enough of the 
Conscript Fathers had gone the way of all flesh and 
a Liberal majority in the Senate was becoming cer- 
tain, Mr. King’s interest in Senate reform quietly 
died. No doubt we shall go through the same pious 
farce again. The Senate will not throw out any 
measures which the Liberal government really 
wants, because both it and the Cabinet well under- 
stand what the business interests of the country de- 
mand. But it will continue to give pin-pricks and 
thereby afford Mr. King a good excuse for doing 
nothing in particular. A government which does 
nothing in particular (especially to the tariff) is 
exactly the kind of government which our big busi- 
ness men want. The only obstacle to the perfect 
working of this system is that some of our business 
men still go about predicting blue ruin unless we 
hand over the national railways to the C.P.R. Can’t 
the fools see that if they persist in this blue ruin 
talk they are only giving an opportunity to reds of 
various shades to preach their odious nostrums? If 
proper confidence in our big business men is to be 
restored in this country we need a period of rest and 
a revival of the good old two-party politics. Leave 
things to King and Meighen. They know how to 
put on a good show. 


REPUDIATION. 


HE moral indignation of our financial leaders 
and leader writers at Alberta’s arbitrary reduc- 
tion of interest rates which she will henceforth pay 
to the holders of provincial bonds does not appear 
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to be having much moral effect on the rest of the 
community. Is this because of a slow disintegration 
of our inherited puritan morality, or is it that the 
public are getting wise to a few facts about the 
financial world? Of course it is only natural for 
the holders of the bonds to put up a howl. But in 
fact there is not the slightest reason in equity why 
the holders of government bonds should not be com- 
pelled to make some sacrifice of income since they 
are the only group in the community whose income 
has held up during the depression. The sacrifice 
will, of course, have to be made by the small invest- 
ors in insurance policies as well as by the big shots. 
But we doubt if the former will feel any great sense 
of injustice at Mr. Aberhart’s action. The people 
whose feelings are outraged are the small bureauc- 
racy of administrators of trust and loan companies, 
banks and insurance companies, whose prestige is 
badly injured if mere politicians don’t do as they tell 
them. The ordinary small man, however, if he is in- 
terested in investiment income at all, is likely to 
have a fairly lively recollection of what happened to 
the bonds of private corporations when they got into 
trouble during the depression. He recalls how bond- 
holders’ committees were formed under the manage- 
ment of the financiers who had floated the bonds 
and how the small investor saw his legal claims 
ruthlessly sacrificed in some “reorganization of the 
capita] structure” of the company. Now when he 
sees members of the same financial fraternity get- 
ting so righteously indignant about the immoral ac- 
tivity of some provincial government he is likely to 
be merely cynical. A little thumbing of the gov- 
ernment nose at our private financiers would be the 
healthiest thing that could happen in Canada. 


A YEAR’S DISCUSSION OF FOREIGN POLICY 


NCE a year the Canadian Historical Review 

publishes a review article, entitled “Canada 
and Foreign Affairs”, on the writing that has been 
done during the past twelve months on Canada’s ex- 
ternal relations. For students who wish to keep in 
touch with the discussion of this important topic 
the annual article of the Review has become indis- 
pensable. The author this year is Professor F. H. 
Soward of the University of British Columbia. We 
note that he gives no account of discussions that 
have taken place in parliament during the period he 
covers. While remarking that the intensification of 
the international] crisis during this period has at 
last shaken Canadians out of their indifference, he 
adds that “so far it has been left for a few, mainly 
in academic circles and journalism, to voice their 
opinions in an effort to arouse, if not to create, 
Canadian opinion”. As for the politicians, he says 
that for the most part they “have maintained among 
the leaders a conspiracy of silence or among the 
rank and file a conspiracy of ignorance”. We note 
also that of the articles which he judges worthy of 
attention more have appeared in The Canadian 
Forum than in any other journal. He includes an 
analysis of the argument as to Canadian foreign 
policy contained in Social Planning for Canada. 
Whether the printed opinions which he summarizes 
give a fair sample of that mysterious entity called 
public opinion Professor Soward refuses to judge. 
His own article should do something to make that 
public opinion more intelligent. 











marks a turning point in international] relations. 

The ideal of using collective force against a 
power which refuses to abide by the collective will 
has broken down because it has been demonstrated 
that there is no real collective will in the League. 
The failure of the Geneva machinery is primarily 
due to the great powers who have never ceased to 
pursue purely nationalistic policies and who have 
refused to take any risks for the collective system 
unless those risks seemed justified by purely selfish 
calculations of their own national interests. Now, 
under Britain’s leadership, the sanctions clauses of 
the Covenant are apparently to be deleted and the 
League is to be watered down into a system of dis- 
cussion and conciliation. It is useless to deplore this 
result, since the only alternative in the Europe of 
today is to turn the League into a defensive alli- 
ance against Germany, which is equally to destroy it 
as a collective system in the genuine Wilsonian 
sense. 

Except on a few occasions, when put into opera- 
tion to coerce some small powers, the Geneva ma- 
chinery has never been anything more than a device 
for discussion and conciliation. Those lofty ideal- 
ists who bewail the dropping of sanctions against 
Mussolini neglect the fact that sanctions, as em- 
bodied in Article 16, never were applied. All that 
was done was to put a little mild pressure upon 
Italy such as the diplomats of Britain and France 
calculated would be sufficient, with the help of Haile 
Selassie and the weather, to deter the Roman legions 
until Mussolini had become sick of his adventure. 
The members of the League had dropped sanctions 
long before the fall of Addis Ababa. All our experi- 
ence since 1931 goes to show that sanctions in any 
real sense never will be applied against a great 
power, since some one or other of the remaining 
great powers wil] thwart such action because of its 
own immediate interests. Without co-operation 
among all the great powers (except the offending 
power of the moment) no collective system is pos- 
sible. It would seem reasonable therefore to give 
up the hypocritical pretense which is embodied in 
Articles 10 and 16. 


We should, however, be intolerably hypocritical 
in Canada if we blamed only the great powers for 
the failure of the sanctions experiment. The truth 
is that no Canadian government has ever genuinely 
accepted the sanctions side of the League system, 
and that the Canadian people have never been will- 
ing to consider the League except as a venture in 
Rotarian goodwill involving nothing more than 
pious resolutions and the exercise of persuasion. 
Sir Robert Borden objected to Article 10 when the 
Covenant was being drafted, and the only distinctive 
lead which Canada has ever given at Geneva was in 
her early efforts to have Article 10 deleted or made 
meaningless. Why our governments did not also 
object to Article 16 remains a mystery. Apparently 
they did not read the Covenant that far or else they 
took it for granted that nobody else would read that 
far. When the practical test came the Canadian 
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Canadian Policy in a War World 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 








government, correctly interpreting the opinion of 
the Canadian people, showed an extreme reluctance 
to do anything more than apply a slight economic 
pressure to Italy. The criticism which was made of 
the government’s action in disavowing Mr. Riddell 
shows Canadian hypocrisy at its worst. A great 
many highly respectable people, including most of 
our newspaper editors, professed themselves to be 
keen on stiffening up sanctions and deplored the 
timidity of Messrs. King and Lapointe. But this 
keenness was too obviously connected with the fact 
that no stiffening of economic sanctions, however 
severe, could affect Canadian trade or Canadian 
profits very much. Back in 1931-32, when sanctions 
against Japan would have hit the Pacific trade of 
the C.P.R. and other important organizations, there 
was none of this moral fervour for expressing col- 
lective disapproval against an aggressor. Also many 
of the enthusiasts of 1935 were really talking collec- 
tive-system language when they meant British- 
Empire action. 


ANADA, in fact, has since 1919 pursued inside 
the League very much the same policy which 
the United States has pursued outside of it. Neither 
North American nation has been willing to make 
any sacrifices or any commitments to sacrifice in 
the future on behalf of Europe. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that the throwing of our North 
American influence on one side of the European 
balance would have made conditions in that conti- 
nent fundamentally any healthier than they are to- 
day. 

If the League continues to function on any basis 
in the future we should stay in it, therefore, only on 
the clear understanding that we undertake no moral 
cr legal obligation to participate in any kind of sanc- 
tions in the future. Any other terms of membership, 
with Europe in its present condition, would simply 
mean that we offer ourselves up to become pawns 
in a game of European armed diplomacy which we 
cannot understand. 

The real difficulty, on which there will be 
strong differences of opinion, is to determine our 
relation not to the League but to Great Britain. It 
is true, as the collectivists remind us, that if the 
League had grown into a working system which 
could guarantee peace, the problem of our British 
relationships would have been automatically solved. 
For in a peace world Britain imperialism is not 
much of a problem to us. But we have missed what- 
ever chance there was of solving the problem in this 
way, and we must face the fact that we now live 
in a war world. We are going to be pressed inces- 
santly to join Britain in a defensive and offensive 
alliance. The case will not be presented quite in 
these terms but that is what it will come to. Fur- 
thermore it will be an alliance in which we agree to 
back up British policy without being able effective- 
ly to contro] it. It will in fact be a reversion to the 
colonial position of 1914. 

British policy is determined by the fact of the 
British dependent empire in Africa and Asia. The 
British governing classes owe their position in the 
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world to the advantages they derive from this em- 
pire, and they are prepared to fight to the last Brit- 
ish worker to defend these advantages. They are 
getting ready to do so now, and it is already the 
height of bad taste in the west end of London to 
recall the Hoare speech at Geneva. It happens that 
the enemies against whom they will fight are fascist 
powers, but the fight is not over forms of govern- 
ment but over colonies and trade advantages. 

Canada is not involved in these interests save in 
the most indirect and remote way. We make prac- 
tically no profit from the British dependent empire. 
But it will be said—it is already being urged by such 
journals as the Round Table—that we in North 
America cannot afford to see Britain and France 
eliminated as bulwarks against the aggressive fas- 
cist powers, and that our own ultimate interests 
would bring us into any great war which might be- 
gin in Europe. This is a serious argument and one 
which we shall have to discuss at length during the 
next few years. It is the same argument as was pre- 
sented to North America in 1914 when we were told 
that we would be the next victims if Germany won 
mastery over Europe. Looking back now it seems 
clear that a costly war, whoever was successful, was 
bound to eliminate both victor and vanquished as a 
serious danger to North America. 

HE main point to get clear at present, however, is 


that the argument is solely about our own na-- 


tional interests. The disappearance of the League 
as a serious factor in maintaining peace removes a 
great many idealistic red herrings. If we can keep 
the discussion on the plane of interests we shall be 
able to make up our minds more intelligently. Most 
of our League idealists have been among our elder 
statesmen who have never recovered from the intoxi- 
cation of those glorious days in 1919 when Canadi- 
ans were buzzing about the hotels of Paris helping 
to remake the boundaries of Europe; this interven- 
tionist urge of theirs is a dangerous kind of intoxi- 
cation and al] the more dangerous when it is pre- 
sented in the idealist form of collectivism. The other 
form of idealism is, however, even more dangerous 
because it is more deep-rooted in our emotional 
make-up. We are going to hear a great deal in the 
near future about the British Empire as a contribu- 
tion to world peace; it is, however, not peace that 
most of the spokesmen of this cause will be thinking 
of but power. In an era of naked power politics such 
as that into which the world has entered we have 
nothing to think of but our own interests in our own 
part of the world. 


Conversation With Conrad Aiken 


DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


HAT other exile from the United States, Henry 
James, spent the last years of his life, you will 
remember, in Rye, on the Sussex coast of Eng- 

land. Conrad Aiken, novelist, essayist, winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1931 for his ‘Selected Poems’, 
has been residing for many years in the same town. 
He has a home quite close to where James used to 
live. If you want to meet him, you can find him 
any evening between six and seven in the public 
house at the corner. When I pushed open the door, 
he was sitting inside the lounge, with a drunken 
farmer, who talked of George and his damned ob- 
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session for rabbit breeding. George, it appeared, 
was the former proprietor of the Ship Inn and this 
was his nephew. The nephew insisted on standing a 
round of drinks, and then, as it was seven, not by 
the old clock on the wall, which was much faster 
than that, but by his watch, Aiken arose to leave. 
We went out together. 


“And as I sat there with the publican drinking 
bitter beer, 

“while the coarse clock ticked centuries for 
stupid stars...” 


That night, as I walked down Mermaid Street, 
Aiken was waiting on his doorstep. A faded inscrip- 
tion under the upper windows stated that the house 
had been built in 1639 by one, Samuel Jeakes. The 
poet’s work rooms were at the top of the building. 
A great glass expanse had been cut in the south wall 
so that you were able to look over a little garden, 
heavy with the yellow blooms of laburnum, then red 
tiled roofs, the dirty red umber of the sails of a 
schooner in the mud of the river, and behind green 
marshes, the high, lush summit of Winchelsea, and 
the sky going right down to night in pale vermillion 
tints. 

In the room, on a table, were clippings from half 
the newspapers in the kingdom, for Aiken under the 
pseudonym ‘Samuel Jeakes Jr.’, had become the 
author of a London letter to the ‘New Yorker’. 

There was a desk with a typewriter and a scat- 
tered heap of manuscripts. The book shelves were 
thick with poetry. He said Emily Dickinson had 
never been suffciently appreciated, that no one could 
understand her in England. He and T. S. Eliot had 
been to Harvard together. Then in Paris before the 
war he had found ‘The Love Song of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock’ and other poems in an upper drawer of a 
dresser in Eliot’s room. Eliot had no intention of 
publishing them, but Aiken carried the poems to 
London only to have them refused by the Poetry 
Bookshop and by others. About two years later 
Ezra Pound took them up with better success and 
they were printed. 

The railway posters of Morocco that served as 
decorations on the wall led me to speak of Paul 
Nash, the English artist, who used to dwell in Rye. 
So I was shown some ingenious snapshots, which 
proved that Nash, even with a camera lens, can dis- 
cover unfailingly the geometry of nature—wooden 
fence posts piled in a row or the pattern of a flag- 
stone walk crossed by the circular shadows from a 
garden table. Then there paintings in tempera on 
thick paper by Edward Burra, a younger but equally 
original artist, who lives in Rye. One was an illu- 
stration for a poem by Aiken, the other a sensitive 
and terrible portrayal of a nightmare. We drank 
beer for an hour and then, it being long since dark 
and silent everywhere along Mermaid Street, I went 
home, down the cobblestones, to my lodgings. 








A Platform of Boards 


C. P. WRIGHT 


it becomes increasingly apparent that the 

principal policy of the Dominion government, 
as now disclosed by the measures it has presented 
to Parliament or promised to present, is to have no 
definite and decisive policies of its own, and that 
the central purpose of the Liberal majority in the 
House of Commons is to have no purpose of its own. 
Beyond the ratification of the reciprocity pact, only 
one important government measure, the National 
Employment Commission Act, had reached the sta- 
tute book by the beginning of May. Since then cer- 
tain other measures, notably the resolutions to 
amend the British North America Act and the bill 
to substitute a board of directors for the present 
trustees of the Canadian National Railways, have 
run into difficulties in the Senate. The change in 
the directorate of the Bank of Canada falls far short 
of what the language of campaign speeches had im- 
plied. Meanwhile a private member, Mr. Pouliot, of 
Temiscouata, has secured the passage of an act for 
the abolition of the Economic Council, thereby brut- 
ally murdering one of the most promising of Mr. 
Bennett’s last year’s brood of chickens even before 
it had emerged from its shell. And that, apart from 
the issues raised by the Budget, seems to be the 
promise and performance of the session of 1936. 


A S the present session of Parliament plods on 


What of the new instrumentalities of Canadian 
government which are being set up to tackle some 
of the most fundamental] and serious problems of 
Canadian economic life? At the moment they are 
merely the dry bones of a policy; and it will need 
all the prophesying the whole of Parliament Hill 
can provide to endow them with the flesh and brain 
that alone can render them capable of thought and 
action. To consider the problems they are about to 
face, it will be necessary to examine the new crea- 
tions one by one. 


The primary duty of the National Employment 
Commission is to supervise and co-ordinate the vari- 
ous unemployment relief activities of provinces, 
municipalities, and private and public bodies. This 
is no impossible task in itself, if the body is ade- 
quately staffed; but it is also quite big enough to 
be nothing less than a whole-time task for a really 
competent board. The criticism has been made that 
this task of supervision of relief activities might 
more appropriately be performed by the administra- 
tive staff of some Dominion department. Yet it may 
well be that such supervision, if it is to be really 
effective, would require a greater administrative 
capacity and prestige than a Dominion department 
would be likely to supply. And in this connection 
it is instructive to notice that Great Britain, despite 
its long-established and highly-trained civil service, 
has recently found it desirable to transfer the gen- 
eral] control of unemployment relief to a statutory 
Unemployment Assistance Board. So far, therefore, 
as the supervision of relief is concerned, the new 
National Employment Commission must be regarded 
as an experiment, but an experiment which it is well 
worth while to try. 
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UT unfortunately the National Employment Com- 
mission has also other and more ambitious pur- 
poses imposed upon it; and it is here that troubles 
are likely to arise. As the incidental ninth of its 
ten variegated duties, the Commission is required 
to recommend to the Minister of Labour comprehen- 
sive measures constituting long-range plans of na- 
tional development which may be proceeded with or 
discontinued from time to time as conditions may 
determine; and also, perhaps as a subsidiary part of 
this immense responsibility, to recommend measures 
for the co-ordination of public works. In addition, 
it will be called upon to prepare plans for the estab- 
lishment of a system of industrial apprenticeship 
and to make recommendations upon the increase of 
commercial and industrial employment by private 
enterprise. Each of these purposes is clearly suffi- 
cient to demand the establishment of a separate com- 
mission to itself; and each commission, moreover, 
would require a membership peculiarly fitted to 
undertake its particular task. Stalin indeed would 
probably consider that long-range economic planning 
should by no means be allotted as a subsidiary task 
to a subsidiary commission, but that it clearly con- 
stitutes a duty of such immense concern that it must 
inevitably be regarded as one of the major and most 
vital responsibilities of the national government it- 
self. And any business man could tell the Commis- 
sion that the prospects of improvement in commer- 
cial and industrial employment are dependent upon 
decisions on matters of monetary and credit policy, 
over which neither he nor the National Employment 
Commission can exercise any effective control. 

In the matter of apprenticeship, the Commission 
falls heir to a legacy that seems to have been spent 
some time ago. In 1913 a Royal Commission on In- 
dustrial Education (appointed in 1910, while Mr. 
King was Minister of Labour) recommended the cre- 
ation of an elaborate structure of local and provin- 
cial development councils for the purpose of promot- 
ing vocational education; these councils were to be 
supervised and aided by a Dominion Development 
Commission, which was to be given power to make 
grants in aid to the provinces and other bodies to 
the extent of 3 million dollars a year and was itself 
to lie under the superior authority of some respons- 
ible Minister or of the Governor in Council. Partial 
effect was given to the recommendations of this 
Royal Commission by an Act of 1919, which author- 
ized the distribution of grants in aid of technical 
education from the Dominion to the provinces, to a 
total of 10 million dollars over a period of ten years, 
the money to be expended under the supervision of 
the Minister of Labour directly without any advisory 
aid. Practically all the money authorized for distri- 
bution by this Act has now been paid away; and ap- 
parently the National Employment Commission is 
now being called upon to advise the Minister of 
Labour about the use that might have been made 
of it. 

HE proposed reorganization of the management 

of the Canadian National Railways also raises 
much more serious questions of public policy than 
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the government itself seems ready to face. At the 
moment, indeed, governmental railway policy ap- 
pears to be lying in a completely comatose and para- 
lytic condition. In accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Duff Commission of 1931-32, the Con- 
servative government approved a policy of co-opera- 
tion between the two systems; and in 1933, to give 
effect to this policy, it secured the passage of the 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, which 
directed that the managements of the two companies 
should continuously endeavour to agree upon more 
economical and remunerative methods of operation, 
and that either company should have the right of 
appeal upon specific issues to arbitration, for the 
purpose of realizing economies by compulsion in 
cases where voluntary negotiations had failed. The 
bill now before Parliament seeks to amend that part 
of this act which relates to the directorate of the 
C.N.R.; but it leaves all the provisions for voluntary 
and obligatory co-operation untouched; and it must 
accordingly be assumed that the Liberal government 
now also endorses and approves the statutory policy 
of co-operation. Nevertheless the act of 1933 has 
thus far achieved very few significant results; the 
number and scope of the voluntary economies actu- 
ally accomplished is very small, no further voluntary 
economies of any great importance seem to be now 
in prospect, and neither management has dared to 
hazard the resentment that it might draw down upon 


itself by making the initial appeal to arbitration. - 


In short, through the default of one or both of the 
railway managements, the policy of co-operation has 
broken down. 

The sickness of the Canadian railway systems 
cannot be cured merely by performing Parliamen- 
tary incantations over the head of the C.N.R. Seven 
is not in itself a more magical number than three, 
and the seven promised directors of the C.N.R. may 
not prove themselves any less supine than the three 
trustees appear to have been. The public must not 
let itself be duped into supposing that the only duty 
of the government at this juncture is to provide 
some new kind of supervision for the routine opera- 
tion of the C.N.R. What is rather required is that 
the government shall secure a real and effectual 
enforcement of the policy of co-operation, so long 
as it maintains that policy on the statute book. Of 
course it may be that the government intends to ap- 
point directors of the C.N.R. who will press vigor- 
ously forward with new schemes of co-operation, 
either of their own accord or under instructions 
from the Minister of Railways and Canals; but it 
would be a piece of childish credulity to suppose 
that, in a matter requiring discretionary action, the 
Executive is likely of its own accord to assume any 
serious responsibility for getting anything done. 
The policy of co-operation should either be repealed 
or enforced; and if it is to be enforced, some Do- 
minion Minister or Ministers should certainly be 
made responsible henceforth for enforcing it. 


S to the government’s policy for the assumption 

of public control over the directorate of the 
Bank of Canada, it seems to have had the good sense 
to realize the necessity of establishing a competent 
directorate of independent judgment, strong enough 
to resist any attempts at political control of credit 
policy, but also to have perceived the expediency of 
conciliating certain extremist sections of its follow- 
ing by devising a delusive appearance of just that 
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kind of control. This is a dilemma that the Cabinet 
may be left to itself to resolve. But it may be re- 
marked that, if a well-chosen board of directors of 
the Bank of Canada is to possess any real independ- 
ance, it must have almost as much freedom from 
political interference as the judicial bench tradi- 
tionally enjoys. And yet not quite as complete an 
independence, because it is highly desirable that the 
board of directors shall be kept in some kind of in- 
timate contact with many vital aspects of Canadian 
economic life that would never otherwise come be- 


_ fore them in the course of their routine contro] of 


central banking business. It is just here that some 
of Mr. King’s other new boards may prove their use- 
fulness, because their own independent status should 
enable them to discuss questions of public policy 
with the directorate of the bank, yet without sub- 
jecting it to political pressure of any kind. Indeed, 
since the preamble to the Bank of Canada Act of 
1934 definitely states that one of the purposes of the 
new bank is to give aid in diminishing fluctuations 
of employment, it would seem to be virtually impera- 
tive that some statutory provision should be made 
for periodical meetings between the members of the 
new National Employment Commission and the pros- 
pective directorate of the central bank. 

Strangely enough, the session of Parliament that 
seems likely to set up these new boards with limited 
objectives has also already accomplished the de- 
struction of the central economic council that would 
have been the most obvious and effective way of 
linking them to a common purpose and a common 
life. When the bill for the creation of such a coun- 
cil was laid before Parliament only a year ago, Mr. 
King expressed his approval of it in principle, 
though with the criticism that perhaps two separate 
kinds of body were rather required, the one a group 
of two or three expert economic advisers working 
in immediate contact with the Prime Minister, and 
the other a larger body for the purpose of undertak- 
ing independent economic investigations in larger 
fields. Since he has regained office, however, Mr. 
King has declared himself to be quite satisfied with 
his own council, and to consider a national economic 
council wholly superfluous; and for a Prime Minis- 
ter who believes in himself and his colleagues this 
is a perfectly logical attitude to take. 


EVERTHELESS, if Mr. King does sincerely hold 

this belief, it is difficult to see why he should 
now be making such persistent endeavours to divide 
up the responsibilities for the direction of public 
policy among so many segmental boards. It may be 
that he intends to keep a quiet and invisible control 
without even the knowledge of all the members of 
his Cabinet, upon the purposes and activities of 
these boards. Such a development of the constitu- 
tional machinery, however, bids fair to carry Cana- 
dian government a long way towards presidential 
dictatorship; though it would certainly be a most 
passive kind of dictatorship so long as Mr. King 
himself remained in office. But the dangers of ir- 
responsible government are now clearly discernible 
upon the road that Mr. King is taking; and it ac- 
cordingly becomes imperative to demand the pro- 
vision of safeguards to ensure that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility to Parliament and the public in the di- 
rection of public policy shall not be diminished or 
destroyed by the multiplicity of these new contriv- 
ances. In his election speeches, Mr. King assured 
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the Canadian people that it was the intention of the 
Liberal party to restore responsible parliamentary 
government to Canada. But he is now endeavouring 
to denude himself and his Cabinet of all serious 
political responsibilities; and in so doing he is going 





far towards making Parliament itself a futile and 
superfluous anachronism. Perhaps, in another two 
or three sessions, if he continues much further on 
his present course, he may leave Canada heavily en- 
cumbered with placeholders of all grades, but yet 
devoid of any real government at all. 


Daniel in the Lion's Den 


SIMON PURE 


Time: 10:45 p.m. The monthly debate at Hart 
House, featuring a Cabinet Minister who is 
the Guest of the Evening, has just drawn to 
a close downstairs. 

Place: The Warden’s Inner Sanctum. Divans, 
couches, books, lamps are strewn in careful 
disorder. A brilliantly piercing spotlight is 
focussed on the Big Chair which awaits the 
Guest of the Evening receptively. 

Curtain: At its rise, there is a gradual crescendo of 
approaching voices. Reedy undergraduate 
tones form an obligato to the professorial 
basso without. The door swings open as as- 
sorted undergraduates, professors, etc., fol- 
low the Guest of the Evening into the Inner 
Sanctum. The smell of piping hot cocoa, bis- 
cuits, and cigarettesmoke floats casually 
across the footlights. 

“Damned good debate .. .” 
“. . . Ayes were woefully weak. Bad leads from 

..” “. .. and do you remember when 


“But I say, it wasn’t a Point of Order, it was a 
Point of Personal Privilege ... .” 

From the discord of smal] talk, a Voice unmis- 
takeably British and to-the-point directs the Guest 
to the Big Chair with the words: 

“Well, sir, this is the room in which we tradition- 
ally gather at the end of each debate. You see, we 
can all talk comfortably and privately in here. Now, 
sir, what about it? What are you really about, you 
people down at Ottawa?” 

The Guest of the Evening runs his hand between 
his collar and his neck. He appears uncomfortable. 
He is. 

“We .... Really I can’t say ... after all you 
know, my train . . . it leaves in fifteen minutes .. . 
simply must be going . . . been very pleasant here 

. wonderful building you have ... must be go- 
et etate 

The undergraduates cannot restrain their en- 
thusiasm. Wayman, head of the Young Communists, 
ignores the protestations of the G. of the E. 

“What is the P.M.’s stand, sir, on Section 98?” 

“... my train you know, ... fifteen minutes 

. really must be going... .” 

“Just what does ‘lop the moulded branch away’ 
mean to the present government?” from Jefferies, of 
the Macdonald-Cartier club. 

“.. leaves in five minutes .. 

. been very nice... .” 

Old professors of History, young professors of 
Economics, liberals, conservatives, socialists bark 
questions with the speed and indiscrimination of a 
tommy-gun. 


. really’ must 
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“Will the B.N.A... .” 

“Don’t you think that... .” 

“Why did nothing ever... .” 

“Is sterilization really ... .” 

“What does the phrase... .” 

During the rising chorus of Inquisition, the Guest 
of the Evening is slowly rising from the Big Chair. 
His eyes twitch nervously from right to left. The 
noise heightens. The room thickens with cigarette- 
smoke and words. The Guest slinks stealthily along 
the edge of the room “... thank you very much 

- lovely evening . . . most enjoyable . . . under- 
graduates stimulating .... Back to Ottawa... 
Back .... Back... .” 


He backs toward the window. The Others close 
in on him, questioning, questioning. 

. Back. ...I1 can’t really say ... some- 
times yes and sometimes no . . . the art of the pos- 
sible . . . carry back memories ... back... 
back... .” 

In a frenzy of desperation, the Guest of the Eve- 
ning is in an impasse between wall and window, 
chooses the latter. To the accompaniment of splint- 
ering glass, he hurtles through the window and gains 
the roof. His clothes are torn, his collar undone, 
his breath coming in quick gasps. With a final ef- 
fort he swings himself from the roof to a friendly 
telegraph-pole. As he descends fist under fist, his 
voice floats fainter and fainter to those on the roof. 


. thank you . . . lovely evening . . . back to 
Ottawa ... back... will come again .. . the art 
of the possible... fine young men... Canada 


. the Empire .... Back to Ottawa... . Back 


{Men sae” 
The company clusters on the roof and within the 
Inner Sanctum there is silence, save only for the 
popping of a coal on the fire soon to die. 
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Martha and Mary 


G. CAMPBELL McINNES 


“Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?’ —Twelfth Night Act III, 

“Look, brother, here come two religious caterpillars.” 
—The Jew Of Malta. 

HOSE who are familiar with the writings of 
T Cotton and Increase Mather, and who have been 

torn between a desire to shiver over the horrors 
and to laugh at the absurdity of such tales as “A 
Brand Plucked From the Burning”, are inclined to 
shrug their shoulders over the strange dichotomy 
existing in the American attitude towards women. 
It is not merely that they have grown up in the puri- 
tan atmosphere and are inclined to take it for 
granted; but having examined the mind of the 
Scrooby pioneer and having realized that it was he 
who set the prevailing moral tone for the new Amer- 
ica, they can hardly be surprised at the existence of 
such contrasting phenomena as the burlesque show 
and Mr. Ogg of Burlington. 

Acton has observed (and despite his religious 
persuasion, it is impossible to accuse him of bias) 


that the puritan mind, bereft of the softening influ- 


ence of contact with more liberal faiths, ran to seed ; 
and as it did so, the wild fruit grew steadily more 
gnarled and bitter. A light went out in the world 
when Luther nailed his Ninety Five Theses to the 
door of the church in Wittenberg. Not because the 
Universal Church was blameless, on the contrary it 
was extremely corrupt. But a movement originally 
conceived along reformist lines rapidly put a pre- 
mium on bigotry, intolerance and hypocrisy, encour- 
aged violence, and as Max Weber has pointed out, 
fostered through the doctrine of salvation by works, 
that aggressive Calvinism which made such a mag- 
nificent state religion for the days of imperialist 
expansion. 

The rejection of compromise as a modus operandi 
between church and layman, and the substitution of 
a narrow dogmatism which encroached upon all the 
preserves of lay life, was the direct outcome of a 
policy which took control from the hands of the 
realist and gave it to the bloodshot Covenanter. 

In America the change was even. more startling, 
for the puritan was able to establish unchecked his 
complete domination in moral matters, which he still 
holds today. But when the old fire died down it was 
an easy matter to divorce the letter from the spirit. 
On the basis of the Calvinist ethic, puritanism, link- 
ing itself with business, Rotary, Boy Scouts, Free- 
masonry and other forms of collective totemism con- 
tented itself with imposing awful penalties for the 
breaking of the moral law, and permitting, as a 
means to vicarious indulgence, the most flagrant 
breaches of its spirit. 

This is perhaps most clearly demonstrated in the 
attitude of the American toward his women. For 
the puritan who has laid one heavy hand across the 
* continent from Hudson Bay to the Rio Grande in 
arch glorification of American womanhood, has the 
other one occupied in stealthily disrobing her. The 
result of this is to be seen in the apparently contra- 
dictory institutions of “Esquire” (not because its 
jokes are vulgar—we all know that dandelions sprout 
from dunghills; but because they are sly—Peeping 
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Tom dressed up as a broadminded ape-man) and 
Mothers’ Day. It is to be seen in the conventional 
and impassioned worship of virtue, and the graft 
which goes to oil the wheels of incontinence. It is 
to be seen in the unctuousness of Bernarr MacFad- 
den and the hell-fire and brimstone of Judge Ruther- 
ford, and in the Goldwyn Girls. 


raat the puritan aegis, sex is regarded as in- 
herently bad, and so the American people have 
to be given their mulierem et circenses by other 
means. And these means may be openly paraded in 
vaudeville, advertisements, magazines, moving pic- 
tures and the like, while any ‘irregularity’ is heavily 
frowned upon. It is considered quite a legitimate 
form of display to encourage the sale of a magazine 
by painting an invitingly robed female figure on the 
cover; but let anyone try and find a ready and easy 
market for a book containing a frank discussion of 
sex hygeine and birth control, and he will have to 
‘post in a plain wrapper’, or cope with the wrath of 
the Vice Squad. 

The burlesque show, with its violent and pointed 
contortions, is ironically offset by the absence of 
the players from the stage door after the perform- 
ance. There is a sly snigger and an atmosphere of 
hotel bedrooms, backstairs gossip, whispered collo- 
quies behind half closed hands and shifty, uneasy 
eyes. Vice is forbidden but not discouraged. There 
is no attempt to face reality. The puritan mind has 
neither the courage to suppress what it regards as 
evil, nor to permit what it regards as inevitable. In- 
stead it attempts to straitjacket natural forces with- 
in the bounds of a narrow convention, a step beyond 
which is punished with rapidity, brutality and glee. 

In the attitude toward prostitution the same un- 
certainty is to be detected. In Canada the fille de 
joie is not recognized; in the North her existence is 
tacitly admitted; and in both places her canon of 
respectability is an apartment and a telephone to 
relieve her of the necessity of accosting on the 
streets, which if she does she is fiercely scotched in 
deference to the Mothers’ Day tradition. Only in 
the South is there some approach to the realist atti- 
tude. Here, though puritan savagery, coupled with 
racial antipathy, produces lynchings, burnings, shot- 
gun weddings and a frenetic revivalism that defies 
description, Martha is protected and supervised and 
allowed to do a little discreet advertising. That this 
is partly due to the climate is, however, reasonably 
certain. 

In all ages the struggle for women to keep their 
hard won gains has meant an uneasy balance be- 
tween being treated as beasts of burden in practice, 
and in theory being subjected to the most embarrass- 
ing idealization. But today when women have made 
possibly as great strides along the road to emanci- 
pation as their physiologica] makeup will permit 
them, they are in danger of having the prize of self- 
respect snatched from their hands. Under cover of 
a male and puritan insistence upon their chastity 
and their status of social equality, they are in dan- 
ger of being treated in a more degrading manner 
than in the days of their helotage. 
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N a highly cultured age, Gibbon could subtly insult 
the still subjected womanhood of his time in the 
following manner: 

“His (the Younger Gordian’s) manners were less 
pure, but his character was equally amiable with 
that of his father. Twenty two acknowledged con- 
cubines, and a library of 62,000 volumes attested the 
variety of his inclinations; and from the productions 
which he left behind him, it appears that the former 
as well as the latter were designed for use rather 
than ostentation.” (Decline and Fall, Vol. 1, Chap- 
ter VII.) 

But even this is surpassed, in an age when the 
freedom and equality of women is insisted on with 
such frequency, by the articles on endocrinology in 
“Esquire”, in which women are listed according to 
their accessibility. And “Esquire” has a monthly 
circulation hardly dreamed of in Gibbon’s day. 

To beat your wife in Elizabethan times was to 
chastise a rebellious slave. To hypocritically exalt 
her in theory and to systematically insult her in 
practice today is to compel a high spirited filly to 
pull a dray. Yet that is the general practice adopted 
by Americans in dealing with their womanhood. Is 
it that the male, needing a mirror in which to see a 
flattering reflection, something above the thunder 
to worship in the midst of his sordid money. grub- 
bing, and a reasonably intelligent helpmeet at the 
cash register, aided woman in her battle for freedom 
despite himself? If that is so, he is now evidently 
determined to add gall to her inevitable subjection 
by righteously insisting on her goddess-like attrib- 
utes while he metaphorically blacks her eye. 

How much are the male and the puritan, in the 
sense in which we have been using the word, inter- 


The New 


mingled? I do not know, and I think it is a question 
no man can answer. Certain it is that among the 
monied illiterates and the millions who ape their un- 
couth gambols, the two are nearly indistinguishable. 
And it is they who set the prevailing taste. 


OLSTOY, in discussing the later 19th century 

French novelists, is shocked to observe the con- 
tradictions inherent in the universal depravity of all 
wives and mistresses ,and the universal sanctity of 
all mothers. But today you can observe our poor 
browbeaten, ostrichlike American womanhood dully 
staring at public advertisements of their disabilities 
in the street cars, and submitting with avidity to be- 
ing gulled by tales of their own impregnable superi- 
ority, in a magazine whose cover is an insult ‘to 
them. And as likely as not if you look at the date it 
will be Mothers’ Day. It is the duty of those of us 
who regard women as equalg and who respect them 
without worshipping them and recognize their limi- 
tations without sneering at them, to fight against 
this miserable state of affairs. That this means in 
effect the reorganization of society should not daunt 
us. For that, in any case, is our purpose. 


. and what if she should die some afternoon, 
Afternoon grey and smoky, evening yellow and rose; 
Should die and leave me sitting pen in hand 
With the smoke coming down above the housetops; 
Doubtful, for a while 
Not knowing what to feel or if I understand 
Or whether wise or foolish, tardy or too soon. . 
Would she not have the advantage, after all? 

This music is successful with a ‘dying fall’ 
Now that we talk of dying— 
And should I have the right to smile? 


Gradualism 


F. R. SCOTT 


HE most significant development in world poli- 
T tics today is the revival of socialist and semi- 

socialist parties. In France, Spain, Belgium, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland and New Zea- 
land, governments are in power which aim at the 
retention of democracy and the progressive exten- 
sion of government ownership and control. None of 
them is daring enough to embark upon a complete 
program of socialization of industry; they all realize 
that to do so at the moment would be to throw away 
such power as they have and to reinstate a right-wing 
government with all its dangers of fascism. A 
policy of mild socialism has been found to be the 
only one which will rally sufficient votes to destroy 
the fascist menace. A new era of gradualism has 
thus opened, born of the sheer necessity of defend- 
ing existing liberties. 


Four years ago such a policy would have been 
considered fatal by most socialists. Ramsay Mac- 
donald and the German Social-Democrats had gone 
down to ignominious defeat on just such a program. 
The only inevitability about gradualism seemed to 
be the inevitability that it would produce fascism. 
Capitalism was shaken to its foundations, and the 
“final conflict” seemed imminent to many others be- 
sides the communists, who were then riding on the 
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crest of the wave of moral superiority occasioned by 
their greater daring and the apparent accuracy of 
their prophecies. Violence was in the air, and vio- 
lent theories seemed appropriate. If a socialist gov- 
ernment ever took power, it was felt, a lot of things 
would have to happen, and happen quickly. The 
Marxian thesis that the change from capitalism to 
socialism would be ushered in by civil war, the 
smashing of the old state machine, avowed illegality 
and proletarion dictatorship, seemed not only plaus- 
ible but probable. 


Curiously enough, it was the very success of 
violence and illegality which has now caused many 
left-wing socialists, and especially the communists, 
to revise their tactics. For the fascists in Italy and 
Germany showed that two could play at the game of 
dictatorship, and that they could rally a larger pro- 
portion of the people for their brand than commun- 
ists could for the Russian variety. Perhaps in the 
long run Hitler and Mussolini will be overthrown by 
violence from the left, but it may well be a longer | 
run than leftists care to admit. And the aftermath 
of violence in a highly industrialized community 
could as easily be chaos as socialism. It was a reali- 
zation of these unpleasant facts which caused the 
complete right-face in policy of the Communist In- 
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ternational in 1935. The failure of the German 
social-democrats made the communists social-demo- 
cratic. Though in theory the communist has not 
abandoned his original analysis, in practice he has 
become a constitutional parliamentarian. And prac- 
tice, as Marxism rightly teaches, is more important 
than theory. 


‘It is not only the communists, however, who have 
been thus mollified. The same influence has been 
at work upon the socialists. Many of them have 
been led to the conclusion that the immediate appli- 
cation of a program of large-scale socialization of 
industry and finance is next to impossible under any 
conditions on which it is safe to rely. The electorate 
simply will not vote for such a program in suffici- 
ent numbers. What they will vote for is a clear cut 
immediate program of social reforms and defence 
of democracy, together with a certain amount of 
socialization of utilities and monopolies, provided 
the plan for taking them over is precise and reason- 
able. A socialist party seems to stand little chance 
of power unless it states flatly that it will, in its 
first term of office, do no more than begin the trans- 
ition to socialism. If it makes a success of the be- 
ginning, there is little doubt that it will gather be- 
hind itself a sufficient amount of support to make 
possible the completion of socialization. For it is 
not socialism that people fear so much as the uncer- 


tainty of the road to it. The distinction between - 


long term and short term policies thus seem to be 
the fundamental necessity which socialist parties 
must face. 


HE new gradualism, in several countries today, is 
having a further consequence. It is inducing 
many socialists to admit the need of co-operation 
with left-wing capitalist parties. The same reason- 
ing which drives the communist to a united front 
with the socialist, urges the socialist to consider 
union with left-wing liberals for specific purposes. 
In Sweden, where a belief in gradualism was never 
abandoned by the social-democrats, their leader 
Branting entered a liberal cabinet in order to pre- 
serve neutrality during the war, and since 1932 the 
present Swedish socialist government has main- 
tained office only because it held the sympathy of 
the Peasant Party. All Scandinavian socialism has 
been co-operative on the political as well as the 
economic front. Similarly in Spain and France the 
coalition governments contain large capitalist ele- 
ments. The C.C.F. in Canada, which was born dur- 
ing the depression when simon-pure socialism was 
thought to be the only variety, utterly rejected the 
idea of entering into alliance with other groups, just 
as it produced a pretty thorough socialist program 
without properly distinguishing between long and 
short term objectives. If the new gradualism is suc- 
cessful in other countries, the C.C.F. may have to 
revise its attitude towards political isolation. It is 
already waking up to the need of clarifying its im- 
mediate program. 

What are the chances of success of this new poli- 
tical orientation? The answer depends, it would 
seem, upon the basic economic and political trends. 
If Europe can keep the peace, even for ten years, and 
if the present slow upturn in business activity is not 
suddenly reversed, the policy holds promise of suc- 
cess. The new left-wing governments will get the 
credit for continued recovery; under them trades- 
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unionism should make great strides, and socialist 
propaganda should be more widely distributed. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and already the fact 
that these governments are in office has given new 
heart to international socialism. It seems to be 
true that economic crisis, while it stimulates radical 
thought, produces a fear of collapse which makes 
radical social change impossible unless in fact the 
collapse occurs and a radical group is able to take 
power. When the fear lessens through recovery, the 
thought lives on and produces results. Certainly at 
the time of the French revolution of 1789 the condi- 
tion of the peasantry was much less dark and de- 
pressed than it had been earlier in the century. It 
will be difficult now for any government to take 
away from the French workers the concessions they 
have already gained from the Popular Front. 


EVERTHELESS, the policy of alliances and 
gradualist methods is fraught with grave 
danger. Party principles may weaken and party ob- 
jectives grow dim. Leaders are apt to become con- 
tent with small victories. The essential weaknesses 
of capitalism will not be removed by such measures, 
and when next the economic system destroys its own 
markets and trade declines, the resulting misery will 
be blamed on socialism. The electorate will be told 
by demagogues that it has already tried socialist 
remedies and that they have failed, whereas in fact 
all that will have been tried will be a sort of bastard 
capitalism, its motive-power of profit badly damaged 
by taxation and high labour costs, and with no new 
socialist incentives developed to supply an alterna- 
tive drive. Such an intermediate position cannot 
long be maintained. The new gradualism must lead 
on steadily toward the planned and socialized econ- 
omy, or it will be a mere lull before the fascist storm. 
The socialists must play fair with their liberal allies 
but they must also realize the temporary nature of 
the arrangement and be prepared for independent 
action when the need arises. Above all they should 
seize the opportunity to organize and to strengthen 
those bulwarks of democracy which lie outside the 
political field, such as trades-unions, producers and 
consumers co-operatives, cultural groups and civil 
liberties associations. Thus fortified they may face 
the next great trial of forces with renewed hope. 


CARNIVAL 


Belated reveller going home at dawn 
Where was the revel, whither now your feet? 
Hurry! 
Morning will leave you like a burnt out light. 
(It’s no use my hurrying, she’s gone). 
You’re leering like a poor buffoon. 
Why should I let you dragoon 
Me into love? 
In fact, it’s passion you inspire 
Not love. 
Ah, now the wind blowing by 
Drives you from the sky 
A burst balloon. 
You’ve done enough damage for tonight 
Anyway. So long, moon! 
MARGOT OSBORNE. 
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establish that pacifism—the refusal to resort 

to arms accompanied by a sincere willingness 
to solve international problems by genuine and 
friendly co-operation between nations—was the only 
possible solution of those economic and psycho- 
logical difficulties that are driving the world to an- 
other gigantic war; and that those difficulties could 
only be aggravated by another war. But even those 
who might be willing to accept my thesis may still 
fee] that pacifism is impossible in practice, that (to 
quote a friendly critic), “it is so much at variance 
with the very instincts of the average man that it is 
likely to be realized about the week before the day 
of judgment, if at all.” 

I am convinced that this argument from human 
nature, to which most of the objections to pacifism 
can be ultimately reduced, is mistaken; that it is 
modern war which is unnatural and contrary to the 
very instincts of the average man, who indeed has 
to be bullied into it and forced to serve by compul- 
sory military service and by an intensive propaganda 
of lies. Nor do I think that this reluctance can be 
explained merely by saying that the average man is 
a coward; rather is his reluctance due to a dim 
realization that war as it is now fought is useless 
and unnatural. In any case, it is surely obvious 
that the average man is not so eager to get out and 
fight as propagandists would make us believe. 
Further, far from having to wait until the day of 
judgment, it seems to me that pacifist and semi- 
pacifist sentiment is already in certain countries at 
least, a factor to be reckoned with by governments 
bent on war. 

Let us first be clear how much it is that we are 
expecting from the average man. Pacifism is based 
upon a profound conviction that physical violence is 
an ineffective solution of human difficulties, that it 
is apt to create further difficulties, to embitter hos- 
tilities, and to start one upon a vicious circle of 
violence and counter-violence to which there is no 
end, until it is broken by the introduction of love 
instead of hate, of co-operation instead of conflict. 
As a general principle this is true, and can be proved 
to be so without much difficulty, but to the ordinary 
man there seem to be cases, at least between indi- 
viduals, where no other solution is possible, cases 
of self-defence and the protection of the weak or 
helpless. Many worthy people will allow no such 
exceptions: to them the use of force is wrong and 
unjustifiable under all circumstances; they would 
be prepared to submit to any wrong for themselves 
or their family rather than strike a blow, even 
against a murderer or kidnapper. This religion of 
complete non-violence can also, I think, be justified 
on grounds of social utility: the death of the indi- 
vidual non-resister, or of one child, being the price 
paid by the community for the diminution of violent 
instincts (possibly at a later date) even in the hard- 
ened criminal. This position is logical and probably 
right, but it must be admitted that such complete 
subordination of the self to the good of humanity, 
such complete sublimation of the instinct to pre- 
serve oneself and one’s own (a mere extension of 
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the self), is more than can, at this stage of develop- 
ment and for some time to come, be expected from 
the ordinary man. And as I make no claim to being 
any kind of a saint, I am perfectly willing to admit 
that if I came home to find an intruder kidnapping 
my child I should—if all other means failed or there 
was no time for them—not hesitate to attack the 
kidnapper with my fists or any other weapon avail- 
able, with the risk of wounds or death for the in- 
truder. What I would not do is to throw a bomb at 
the feet of the kidnapper, which would kill him, but 
equally certainly kill the child, and probably the rest 
of the family. That would be unnatural. If we must 
use this analogy, then modern war is like the bomb, 
not the fists or the revolver. Incidentally even the 
threat of the bomb would not be effective. But of 
course the analogy is false, first because nations are 
not homogeneous like individuals, and also because 
the economic problems that lead to war can always 
be tackled beforehand in a co-operative spirit, and 
war is only the result of a failure to do so. 


HE cause of pacifism has been much confused by 

those who insist that it can only be justified by 
a fanatic conviction in the moral wrongness of 
physical force under all circumstances. This is not 
the case: even if we admit that it is natural, for the 
ordinary man at least, to use force under certain 
circumstances, it is surely obvious that it is not 
natural in all circumstances, and it may still be 
maintained that war is today one of the unnatural, 
as well as futile, uses cf it. Civilization might well 
be defined as the gradual elimination of force over 
a wider and wider area, both between individuals 
and between groups. And we must beware of exag- 
gerating man’s natural pugnacity. It is true that 
the ordinary man, in his continual struggle to assert 
himself, is given to a certain quarrelsomeness which 
leads to blows. It is equally true that this impulse 
is continually kept in check by reason, and that 
violent fights between individuals are the exception, 
not the rule. Even in a moderately civilized society, 
if you keep in mind the numbers of the population, 
you see at once that the average man does not settle 
his quarrels by blows, quite apart from the threat 
of police interference. Furthermore, friendliness 
and love are just as natural and instinctive as hate. 
In fact they are much more common. Grown up 
people do not fight at all in their private lives, with 
some exceptions. These exceptions, the fighters, are 
for the most part, be it noted, to be found among 
those whose personality is crushed by an intolerable 
burden of poverty and misery. This is relevant in 
so far as it shows that a more equitable economic 
system would diminish the so-called fighting in- 
stinct. There are, no doubt, certain people of un- 
governable temper to whom any kind of fighting and 
murder is natural: there are also other kinds of 
lunatics, but we do not as a rule model our concep- 
tion of typical human nature upon their activities. 
Man is, as Aristotle said, a social creature. He is 
that far more than he is a fighting animal. 

It has been argued with considerable force that 
civilization has developed in spite of wars and not 
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because of them. But the important thing is that, 
whatever was true in the very different circum- 
stances of the distant past, war has in the last cen- 
tury become ever more murderous and less profit- 
able. It is now becoming increasingly plain that war 
will mean race-suicide, that if we go to war to pro- 
tect our homes and families (the average man’s mo- 
tive, whatever the real reasons of the war), our 
homes and families will in fact not be protected at 
all. Experts have declared this. Prime Ministers have 
admitted it, and the ordinary man can see it for him- 
self. As soon as he does realize it fully, war is no 
longer in accordance with his nature or his instincts. 
He will then insist on another solution, which is 
available. Man has always been willing to die for 
an idea or an ideal, to this remarkable extent is the 
instinct for self-preservation sublimated and the 
notion of self extended to include not only his own 
kith and kin but a whole nation of millions of his 
fellow men. It must now be extended to include 
others also. The brotherhood of man has been made 
a reality by the amazing development of science: 
wireless, rapid transportation, and a hundred other 
discoveries in everyday use have made the political 
framework of the world, the division into completely 
sovereign armed states, completely out of date. But 
the pace of development has been so incredibly 
rapid over the last generation that, although the 


chief characteristic of human nature through the . 


ages is its adaptability, a terrible strain is now be- 
ing put upon it. Our mental equipment is as a rule 
moulded by the experience of previous generations, 
but today we have, if civilization is to survive, to 
readjust ourselves at a speed that has never before 
been necessary in the whole history of mankind. 
And it is a very hard task, for even those who have 
some intellectual understanding of the nature of 
modern war still find their feelings conditioned by 
childhood tales of flashing swords, cavalry charges 
and the like; in other words their emotional reac- 
tions have not kept pace with their intelligence. 
This is, of course, the usual state for us to be in, 
only the gap between the two, for the reasons just 
given, is now fatally widened. 


HETHER man can adapt himself to these 

changed conditions in time to avoid the next 
war is of course very doubtful. There is no real 
experience to build on, for the last war itself was 
only a foretaste of the shape of things to come. It 
is also true, however, that the process of enlighten- 
ment is spreading fast: the average man is im- 
measurably more conscious of the nature of the prob- 
lems that are facing the race, and knowledge of this 
kind is spreading all the time at a pace far greater 
than is generally realized. For this reason there is 
hope. But whatever the outcome, it is the obvious 
duty of those who have reached understanding to 
try their hardest to communicate it to their fellows. 
Nor must we exaggerate the magnitude of the prob- 
lem: to make war impossible does not, in any one 
country, require that ev«ry citizen should refuse to 
bear arms. The growth of pacifist opinion will have 
its effect on government policies long before that, 
the effect to make them adopt a more conciliatory 
attitude and to give up the threats which they may 
no longer be able to enforce. There are at this 
moment, in England, one hundred thousand men of 
military age who have sworn to refuse military ser- 
vice absolutely. Double that number and war be- 
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comes very difficult indeed. All may not stick to 
their oath, but as the numbers grow, so does the 
probability that most of them will. It is hard indeed 
for a few isolated individuals to stand out against 
the herd; it becomes far easier to do so as a member 
of a movement, strengthened by the support of 
thousands of others, a herd within a herd. The sup- 
port of sympathizers who cannot go all the way with 
pacifism has also to be reckoned with, for the shoot- 
ing or even imprisonment of even one hundred thous- 
and citizens is a thought that would make most gov- 
ernments pause. Besides, these conscientious objec- 
tors are, to a very large extent, drawn from the 
ranks of preachers, writers, teachers and others, 
from the professional classes wherefrom a govern- 
ment at war must draw its best recruiting agents. 
Supported by any kind of a mass movement, twenty 
per cent. of those classes would make pacifism 
irresistible. 

There will not, of course, suddenly come a day 
upon which all the citizens of any one country will 
be pacifists. The forces of progress do not work 
that way. There comes a gradual spread of certain 
ideas, of a certain attitude. Groups of pacifists in 
one country after another will develop their influ- 
ence, and government persecution will, as is usual, 
develop it for them. This is happening now to a far 
greater extent than is generally realized. From the 
people generally will then come the insistence on 
conciliation, on a League of Nations that is not a 
League of victors, there will come a gradual decay 
in the pride men take in the absolute sovereignty of 
armed states (a pride based on fear, generally con- 
fused with love of country). What exact forms this 
development will take it is impossible to predict, but 
it is already well under weigh, and in a rapidly chang- 
ing world it may gather much speed. Meantime, the 
instinctive realization that their system of ideas is 
dying will cause a recrudescence on the other side 
of militarism or the worship of force, of violence 
and brutality, especially in countries where econo- 
mic difficulties make for instability. The victory of 
peace and internationalism is not a certainty, at 
least at any particular time, but the attempt to make 
it so seems the only thing worth suffering for. And 
1 am convinced that the first great trial of strength 
between the forces of reaction and those of progress 
cannot be long delayed. 


HAVE so far restricted myself to a justification 

of pacifism as a social philosophy, to be judged 
on grounds of social utility, because I believe that, 
like every philosophy, upon those grounds it must 
ultimately be able to justify itself. But like every 
other worth-while system of ideas it must have its 
emotional appeal also, and its hold upon the indi- 
vidual conscience. It must be a religion as well as 
a philosophy. 

Modern war seems to me to be obviously incom- 
patible with Christianity, either for the individual 
or the community. Even if I had the space, I should 
never attempt to prove this by an elaborate compari- 
son of various texts. The contradiction lies much 
deeper than this. Christianity is clearly in its very 
essence a religion of the brotherhood of man which 
knows no frontiers. Nationalism is the very opposite 
and economic nationalism is the root cause of war. 
War cannot be waged except in an atmosphere of 
hate and self-righteousness which is clearly incom- 
patible with Christian humility, fellowship, love and 
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understanding, either in the individual or the state. 
And whatever may be maintained in learned theo- 
logical disputations, the man in the street knows 
that a church which blesses the war-makers is not a 
Christian Church. To me the man in the street’s 
intuition is right. I may be told of course that 
Christian ethics are an impossible ideal. That is a 
logical opinion and may betrue. But let us not try to 
have the best of both worlds. It cannot be done in 
a manner convincing to those who are gifted with 
intellectual honesty. 

Further, and this seems to me the basis upon 
which the individual must make his choice when a 
war is upon him, there are certain crimes which a 
civilized man cannot and will not commit, either to 
save his own life or that of those dear to him, or for 
the sake of any loyalty. No civilized man can, for 
example, inflict slow torture, burn alive or choke to 


that youth, it was claimed, were represented 

(—which is true with the one important excep- 
tion of those who were not interested. Perhaps it 
was the absence of self-satisfied young people, un- 
concerned with war and economic problems, that 
made the Congress an inspiration). Some 450 dele- 
gates attended, representing about 300 organizations 
and 300,000 persons. As usual, youth was enthusi- 
astic, inexperienced, and unprejudiced; what could 
it accomplish? 

The Congress opened with long discussions on 
the two questions of “Canadian Youth and World 
Peace,” and “Youth in the Canadian Economy”. Any- 
one expecting to discover novel ideas and sugges- 
tions, new solutions to these problems, would have 
been disappointed; the various organizations and 
individuals, from Tory to Workers’ Revolutionary 
Party, from French Catholic to rationalist, merely 
re-expressed—and perhaps none too ably—the vari- 
ant views with which one is acquainted from of old. 
It was no occasion to make one’s own pet attitude 
prevail; the goal was to achieve something, working 
with others holding their own and often incompat- 
ible attitudes. The impressive fact of the confer- 
ence was that nearly everyone realized this. For 
instance, the Communists were conspicuous by their 
mildness; they knew they were a minority, and did 
not fret about it. 

The attempt to co-operate was evident and wide- 
spread; that its immediate success was less so was 
neither surprising nor distressing. No one would 
rashly assert that Canadian sectionalism, colour 
sensitiveness, religious differences, were non-exist- 
ent at the first Congress of Canadian Youth; but 
the effort to minimize them would have done credit 
to certain other meetings which come to mind. 
Among further tendencies evinced was a passion for 
pure democracy in procedure, which resulted in rela- 
tive inefficiency. Also, as the congress proceeded, 
the steady increase in good-will was remarkable. In 
fact, by the time for adjournment, the spirit bor- 
dered dangerously on sentimentality, due to elation. 


Te youth of Canada convened. All sections of 
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death by poisoned fumes, the weak and the defence- 
less, thousands of old people, of children and babies. 
No loyalty can, I repeat, make a civilized man com- 
mit these crimes of set purpose, or commission 
others to do them for his benefit. Even the average 
man is incapable of such savagery unless he is 
crazed with fear. No one can deny that modern 
scientific war does involve such horrors and many 
others. Those then who cannot be blinded by a dis- 
torted propaganda of hate and lies (and without 
such propaganda no modern army can be raised) will 
find it impossible to believe that in this direction 
lies progress for mankind. For them there is indeed 
hardly any choice to be made. Their human nature 
makes it impossible for them to have any share in 
modern war. One may be quite willing to surrender 
to Caesar what belongs to Caesar, but there are 
things to which Caesar can lay no claim. 





The French Canadians made one continual plea 
for the Anglo-Saxons to stop despising and ignoring 
them. The English-speaking delegates were more 
interested in learning of the existence of such a 
complex among their Quebec neighbours, than re- 
sentful of its expression. Japanese and ‘negroes 
were accorded unstinted applause, especially when 
pleading for non-discrimination. (One heard rumors 
that the blacks had difficulty in securing billets). 
When a French Catholic exclaimed that communists 
and atheists should not be allowed to attend peace 
sessions, the resistance came from those trying to 
achieve not communism or atheism, but inclusive- 
ness and tolerance; and the general applause which 
greeted the suggestion of opening the meetings with 
prayer was qualified as much by Christians as by 
anyone. 

HE tenor of the discussion was radical in the 

sense that the delegates were trying to get at 
the root of things. Most seemed convinced that the 
causes of our present undesirable situations, specif- 
ically war and unemployment, are fundamental. On 
the other hand, the tales about the Congress being 
merely an attempt of the extremists to attain respec- 
tability are utterly without justification: in my 
opinion, the general tone was strikingly far from 
extremist. Revolutionary suggestions were not dis- 
puted but laughed at merrily; the absolute pacifist, 
though applauded, was voted down. 

Finally the thinking of the group was crystallized 
in “resolutions”. To carry these motions, a majority 
of seventy-five per cent. was needed; however, only 
the most controversial matters secured support so 
small as even that. A resolution to back with more 
stringent and even military sanctions a re-organized 
League of Nations, was opposed by some 20 per cent. 
Most other questions saw virtual unanimity. The 
Congress believed that war is primarily an economic 
issue, and that Canada should be ready to partici-- 
pate in action to eliminate war’s causes, ready to 
discuss internationally and collectively such mat- 
ters as tariffs, migration, currency, markets, raw 
materials. Further, Canadian youth seemed pretty 
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well disgusted with militaristic and imperialistic 
propaganda, subtle and ctherwise. On the subject 
of economy, the dominant note was realism; youth 
gave the unforgettable impression of knowing what 
it was talking about. The majority of the young 
people seemed either unemployed or expectant of 
being so presently: they were acutely aware of the 
problem, and disillusioned about the probability of 
other people’s solving it for them. 

The “Canada Youth Act” is sensible; but especi- 
ally the Declaration of Rights, passed without dis- 
cussion, amendment, or opposition, deserves to be 
read by all. It has a modicum of the selfishness, the 
tendency to demand things as their “right”, which 
is inevitable from oppressed classes; it is revolu- 
tionary to the extent of asserting that they desire 
their employment to be socially useful. The Act 
embodies the spirit of the Congress: that the youth 
of Canada is tending implicitly to renounce a man- 
ner of life based on personal acquisitiveness and 
selfish competition, a system which results in mater- 
ialism and the lowering of cultural values as well 


HE parade started at last. The fifes and drums 
T could be heard up the road on the edge of the 

village, where perspiring marshals had been 
galloping about on bewildered farm horses for the 
past hour getting the lodges lined up. 

This year it was Beachview’s turn to have the 
Maple County Twelfth of July celebration. All eve- 
ning and far into the night the villagers had been 
decorating the two hundred yards of Main Street 
with bunting. A floral arch had been erected, bear- 
ing a picture of King William III and the legend 
“No surrender!” and as the parade passed under 
this the judges would decide which lodge should get 
the prize. 

People from the farms and villages had been 
dribbling in all morning, and now the street was 
crowded and restless under a blazing sun. Children 
darted about clutching ice cream cones and pop 
bottles. A man selling toy balloons had dotted the 
throng with globes of red, blue, yellow and green. 
Thrifty storekeepers, sticking to their counters till 
the last moment, made hay while the sun shone. 
Summer cottagers, who had come for the mail, 
lingered to watch the excitement; their daughters 
strolled about in shorts, legs and shoulders tanned 
a deep brown, or blended oriental color with western 
freedom in vivid beach pajamas. 

Slowly the parade came into view. Banners were 
held aloft by arms already aching. Bandsmen were 
red faced, Lady True Blues comparatively cool and 
fresh under parti-colored. parasols. Villagers and 
farmers, incongrously gay in bright sashes, shuffled 
aleng painfully or stalked stiff-jointed and sheepish. 
The prevailing expression was one of doggedness 
tinged with glory. 

As became the “home team”, the Beachview 
Lodge walked last. The polite clapping swelled to 
scattered cheers as it came into view, its solitary 
fifer (Harry Briggs, driver for Stanner’s Bakery) 
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as in unemployment and war; that, instead, youth 
desires to co-operate and to contribute, to struggle 
as a community for the betterment of the community, 
and the betterment of its relations with the world; 
the individual wants primarily to work, and second- 
ly to work with others and for others, towards a 
common and an ideal goal. 


NY attempt to enumerate the results of the Con- 
gress would be more convenient than final, 
more arbitrary than trustworthy. Optimists expect 
the Congress to have a direct effect on the country 
at large and its Government; what such effects will 
be, if any, remains to be seen. More immediately in- 
fluenced are the delegates themselves (who in turn 
may affect to some extent the organizations they 
were representing). They probably went home con- 
vinced that in some years the Congress will have 
grown to possess intrinsic power and authority; they 
may have gone home determined to work at specific 
congress projects; they doubtless went home firm 
believers in Canadian Youth. 





straining every fibre to outdo his rivals. In the 
forefront, beneath the banner which proclaimed 
“Beachview is Loyal”, trudged an old man, faded 
baggy clothes hanging limp on a shrunken body. 
His back was bent, but he held his head stiffly up- 
right, a straggle of dirty beard sticking out aggress- 
ively and dim eyes looking neither to the right nor 
left. He wore no sash, and had one single distinc- 
tion: on his head was a high silk hat. It was of a 
vintage almost forgotten, recalled only by pictures 
of the Gay Nineties, but it was a top hat—the only 
one in the parade. 

“Oh, look!” screamed a smal] boy. “It’s old 
Dennis! He’s wearing a plug hat!” 

There were titters from the crowd, and several 
youths gave a mocking cheer. 

“For goodness’ sake,” whispered a young city 
matron, “there’s old Flynn. What a shame! He 
oughtn’t to be walking out there in that sun. He’ll 
collapse.” 

As the Beachview Lodge passed wearily between 
the lined side-walks, a splatter of jeering comment 
greeted the old man. 

“Attaboy, Dennis! Where d’ye get the hat?” 

“Throw out yer chist, Dennis old boy! Show ’em 
how to walk!” 

“How many onions did ya trade fer that, Denny?” 

A boy aimed his pea-shooter at the hat, but only 
succeeded in hitting the old man’s ear. 


LD DENNIS FLYNN, now nearing eighty, was 

an infrequent visitor to Beachview. Once a 
month he would come ambling in on his rickety cart 
drawn by an old bony horse, to buy groceries. He 
was a more familiar sight at the summer resorts 
along the lake, where he peddled vegetables. The 
women patronized him out of pity, his vegetables 
being dwarfed and stringy; they got much better in 
Beachview. He rarely spoke, except to name a price. 
His faded eyes had a resigned and hopeless look, 
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confirmed by his rags and shambling gait. A senile 
gleam: would flicker in his eyes as money changed 
hands; but it was like an automatic signal of a slot- 
machine rather than a register of emotion. Today 
he seemed transformed; there was even a touch of 
dignity about him, though the villagers did not ap- 
pear to see it. 

Some in the village remembered him as a young 
man. He had come to Canada from Northern Ireland 
in his early thirties, strong, straight and ruddy 
faced. A scapegrace younger brother had borrowed 
most of his savings, which Dennis had parted with 
in a moment of weakness, and then disappeared. He 
had been directed to Maple County by a distant rela- 
tive (long since dead); but it was an unfortunate 
choice for the young man, because it was largely a 
Catholic settlement, and Dennis was a stout Orange- 
man. Back home he had been a leader in his lodge. 
He got a job in the blacksmith shop in Beachview, 
for he was strong of muscle though spare. But his 
religious and political views, which he made no at- 
tempt to hide under a bushel, soon made him un- 
popular. The bitter zealotries of the Old Land were 
dying a natural death among the simple farmers and 
shopkeepers of Maple County, or were at least slum- 
bering, and young Dennis Flynn stirred them up. 
Those who did not smart under his mosquito-like 
attacks found his diatribes boring. 

When Dennis had saved enough to make the first 
payment on a piece of farm land, Beachview saw him 
depart without much regret. He was soon sub- 
merged in a struggle to pay off the mortgage on his 
farm that left no time for militant Protestantism, 
Two crop failures in succession put him badly be- 
hind, and finally the landlord, who had known the 
lash of the young Irishman’s tongue in Beachview, 
foreclosed. Dennis lost his farm. 

After some years of odd-jobbing in a hostile 
community, he rented a tiny plot of land with a 
broken-down shack on it and withdrew into himself. 
He was now middle-aged, and still single. Once, 
for a short time, he had kept company with the 
daughter of a Beachview storekeeper. But her 
Catholic father frowned on a Protestant alliance, 
and the girl herself had begun to think Dennis a bit 
“superior” in his ways. 


HEN an Orange lodge was formed by some 

Protestant newcomers to the locality, Dennis 
joined as a matter of course. But he soon concluded 
that its members were a luke-warm and ignorant lot. 
The glorious history and traditions of the Order 
meant little to them; Orangeism was only the acci- 
dental form which a feeble gregariousness had 
taken. Nor were they impressed by the zeal or the 
importance of Dennis Flynn. Dennis had brought 
from Ireland the top hat which he had worn as a 
marshal of the Orange parade in his Ulster birth- 
place. He donned it for the first Twelfth of July 
parade in which the new lodge participated in 1896, 
but it only caused embarrassment. The feeling that 
Dennis was “superior” gained strength and was soon 
shown openly. He resigned in disgust at the end of 
the year amid insincere expressions of regret. From 
then on he led the life of a hermit. 

When summer cottagers began to cluster along 
the lake shore, Dennis Flyn was nearing sixty. For 
a while he did a thriving business in vegetables. 
Beachview and neighboring villages were slow to 
see the possibilities of the summer cottages nearby. 
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But in a few years the motor car and daily deliveries 
from Beachview changed all that. Beachview shop- 
keepers grew prosperous on the summer resort trade, 
and presently a chain store extended its red tentacle 
into the village. The fight was not between Dennis 
and the village now, but between the villagers and 
the chain store. 

Now old Dennis was just a piece of flotsam, de- 
pending virtually upon charity. In fifteen years he 
had changed little, except to grow more shrunken, 
dirty and inarticulate. His brown freckled skin 
seemed never to have been washed. His beard and 
hair were a thin grizzled tangle. His hands, with 
their blackened nails, were like nerveless claws. He 
visited the cottages every other day or so, driving 
his bony horse, plodded down garden paths to hold 
out his baskets of faded vegetables expectantly, then 
drove away, bowed on his wagon seat, the reins 
drooping limply from his hands. 

Such. a figure in the Twelfth of July parade 
might well cause amusement among the villagers, 
even without the absurdity of the top hat. 

It was no fault of the Beachview Lodge. The 
idea had come to Dennis a few days before as he 
brooded senilely among his cabbages and onions. 
He knew of the forthcoming celebration, and some- 
thing moved him to get out the old, musty top hat, 
still carefully preserved in its broken box on a shelf 
in his shack. As he fingered it, his thoughts went 
back to the far-off days in Ulster, if indeed the 
flickering reveries of such a numbed brain as his 
could be called thoughts. A faint sting of remem- 
bered taunts which his own bellicosity had provoked 
in Beachview also returned to prickle him. He came 
to life. Be Jazus, he would show them! He would 
walk in their parade. He would teach them how an 
Orangeman should walk! His old frame became 
jerkily animated. He brushed and furbished the 
hat. He tried it on before the cracked mirror. He 
chuckled shakily, and forgot to make his rounds of 
the cottages that day. 


HE Beachview Lodge was astounded when old 

Dennis drove up to the spot where the parade 
was assembling and tied his horse to a post. The 
younger men guffawed at the hat. The older ones 
tried to dissuade him. He merely took up his posi- 
tion under the banner and waited. There was a 
gleam of obstinacy in his watery eye. 

“He’ll spoil our chances for the prize!” 

“Hey, Dennis, move out o’ that!” 

“Let him be. The judges ’l] know he ain’t quite 
right.” 

Dennis Flynn scarcely heard them. They might 
have been so many flies; and he was used to flies; 
his shack was always full of them, buzzing, buzzing 
in and out, lighting on his food, on his face; he 
never lifted his hand to brush them off. 

The squeal of the fife as the procession moved 
off penetrated even to his dull ears and quickened 
his blood. Visions began to flicker before his eyes 
again—visions of a young man, strong and straight 
and ruddy, riding on a white horse and wearing a 
top hat. Was he riding a horse today, or just walk- 
ing? He scarcely knew. Anyway, he would show 
them how an Orangeman should bear himself—these 
yokels, with their grinning, sheepish faces and dull 
souls. “No Surrender! Down with Popery! Hail to 
the Immortal Memory of William of Orange and the 
Battle of the Boyne!” 
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He did not hear the jibes as the parade passed 
down the lined street. He did not feel the sting on 
his ear as the pea-shooter missed its mark. He heard 
the squeal and boom of a proud fife and drum band, 
the cheers and clapping of a multitude gathered in 
Ulster streets to honor the Glorious Twelfth. His 
eyes looked straight ahead, straining to radiate 
through their dulled and bleary lenses the stern 
pride of his soul. If they veered momentarily to- 
wards the crowd, as the vision of far-off days 
flooded and ebbed, it was to pour upon these stupid, 
grubbing clowns the scorn of one who knew the real 
importance of the sacred day. And his unseeing 
eyes, mercifully lying, told him that he had suc- 
ceeded. The half-mocking cheers became once again 
an acknowledgment of the loyalty and zeal of Dennis 
Flynn, young and straight again, riding a white 
horse in all his glory. He did not know that what 
the crowd saw was only a senile old man in a funny 
hat. The tail of the parade passed the township build- 
ing, and the watchers closed in behind it. The sum- 
mer cottagers on the lawn began to separate. 
Sophisticated faces wore smiles of ironic amusement. 
How naive, how tawdry, how pathetic, this back- 
country parade of “rude mechanicals”! What did 
these villagers know of the dead emotions they were 
aping? And why did they continue to ape them? 
“No Surrender!” Did they feel no sense of the ana- 
chronism of these empty slogans? As anachronistic 
as that poor old man under the banner, belonging to 
a past age, even to his absurd outmoded old top hat. 

Signs of a commotion down the street made those 
on the lawn pause and crane their necks. Swiftly 
the news grapevined back that someone had fainted: 
then—“It’s old Flynn. They’re carrying him into 
the drug store.” 

The curious crowd filled the shop and buzzed 
about the door while a glass of water dashed in his 
face was reviving old Dennis. He struggled up with 
a petulent energy surprising in one of his age, and 
the druggist tried to make him lie down again. But 
he muttered incoherently and got to his feet. 

“T’ll drive the old boy home,” said a doctor from 
. one of the cottages, and went for his car, while some- 
one was sent off to retrieve Dennis’s old horse. 
Dennis was helped out to the sidewalk, peering about 
uncertainly, and hustled into the seat of the road- 
ster. The crowd, thankful that the holiday had not 
been damped by a fatality, began to disperse. Some- 
one came running out of the store and, reaching up, 
placed the top hat on Dennis’ head. It slid slightly 
crooked, giving him a ludicrously jaunty air. 


S the car drew away, headed in the direction 
from which the parade had come, curious 
glances were turned towards it. It was all right, 
then. He had just fainted with the heat. Relieved, 
the crowd unconsciously projected its selfish emo- 
tion towards the old man, and began to feel kindly. 
The laughing and talking were resumed. The drug- 
gist went on serving out ice cream and pop. People 
wiped their faces, and thought with a pleasurable 
thrill of the afternoon of sports to come. As he dis- 
appeared from view, Dennis was forgotten. 

“Fancy the old boy having the spunk,” said a 
young man as he headed his car away from the heat- 
drenched village. “It almost looked as if he thought 
himself superior in that top hat—sort of handing it 
to the rest of them. What an idea! Phew, it’s hot. 
I want my swim.” 
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Mosley at Oxford 


DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR 

Scene: Carfax Assembly Rooms (the City Coun- 
cil having refused the use of the Town Hall). 

Hosts of the Evening: “Free-speech-Mosley” the 
“people’s leader” along with one hundred black- 
shirts wearing the ensignia of a lightning flash in 
a coloured circle. 

Guests: Several hundred undergraduates, dons, 
bus drivers and “Mosley’s friends the working men” 
in reserved seats at a price. Downstairs the hoi- 
polloi free. 

Properties: Millions of bewildered blackshirts, 
two microphones, a Union Jack rampant on a flood- 
lit stage. In the center of the ceiling a glittering 
metal sphere upon which searchlights play from the 
four corners of the hall when the “musical chairs” 
begin. Loudspeakers blare fascist songs with the 
“Roast Beef of Old England” thrown in for good 
digestion. 

Enter Mosley: In his high-collared black shirt 
and sparkling belt buckle. Gives a washout of a 
salute which is answered by his “faithful”, amid 
cheers, booing and a general uproar. Finally there 
is silence, whereupon an undergraduate shouts, 
“Louder”. 

Mosley begins to speak: “I have rented this hall 
tonight to present the fascist programme which we 
have for England. I demand order. Those who in- 
terrupt me will be ejected by my loyal corps of black- 
shirts, who wil] take you, in the respectful way for 
which we are famous, to the street, where the police 
will take charge.” 

“Sez you.” 

“Give order or you go out. I have you marked. 
Watch this intelligent commentator in the blue 
suit.” 

A tremendous rustling of newspapers occurs, 
everyone tearing up “Action” and “Blackshirt” with 
their fierce Mosley portraits, and holding the “Daily 
Worker” high in the air. The hoarse and blatant 
microphone spits out a lot of trash—about the par- 
liamentary system of government being one hundred 
years out of date. All three parties in the House of 
Commons today were tyrants over the suffering 
masses, because they refused to employ a workable 
system of government. 

“Hear, Hear!” 

“Thank you. I have already convinced one man.” 

“One convert at three-and-six.” 

“Give order. This is not the monthly meeting of 
the Labour Party or the monkey house in the zoo.” 

“Question, sir, where do you get your money?” 

“T will have no questions till question time.” 

“When is question time? I have to get to work to- 
morrow morning?” 

“If you were a trade union official you wouldn’t 
need to work. 

Look at that little rabbit Attlee, and my brother 
baronet Walter Citroen. Where do they get their 
funds? From the Jews.” 

“Lie. Shame. Liar.” 

“Order or out you go. I will proceed with the 
fascist programme. It believes in a national con-- 
sciousness. We have no use for this Jewish inter- 
nationalism as you socialists do.” 

Wild shouting and stamping. 

“You admit your international affiliations.” 
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Renewed cheers and sounds of the “Red Flag.” 
“British usurers have loaned money to the Orient 
to disrupt Lancashire cotton mills, by fostering 
sweated labour at one third of our English wages.” 

“What about unemployment in Russia.” 

“Alright, as_an interlude for those who cannot 
follow an economic argument consistently for five 
minutes, let us turn to Russia. There is no unem- 
ployment there, just as we can say there is no un- 
employment in English jails.” 

Wild protests from the wings. 

Blackshirts move gradually up the center aisle. 

“I know you young hotheads from Ruskin Col- 
lege. You kick the workers in the face when you get 
into power.” 

“Lie. Shame. Blood; lie.” 

“I will eject any interrupters, forthwith.” 

“Free-speech-Mosley.” 

“IT believe in the right of free speech ” 

“Oh, you rascal, you.” 

“We stand for the fair and complete statement 
of both sides - 

“As in Germany.” 

“I must apologize to three-quarters of this audi- 
ence for the incessant interruptions from ill-man- 
nered members of the October Club.” 

“It’s been dead for two years.” Resuscitating 
cheers. 

“Well, I’m glad to know Oxford progresses. I 
shall hope to teach these undergraduates some man- 
ners.” 

“Not your manners, thank you.” 

“I shall eject any further troublemakers.” 

Chorus: “Forthwith.” 

“J warn that man for the last time 

“You can’t threaten me “i 

“Put him out.” 

Blackshirts make a dive for the center section. 
In an instant coats are flying and chairs are smashed 
over reticent heads. There is a rush for the exits. 
The biggest blackshirts pour in and more chairs fly 
through the air. The silver globe in the center ceil- 
ing begins to revolve, throwing coloured stars on 
the ceiling like the Adler planetarium at a bull fight. 

Mosley roars into the microphone: “Take your 
seats immediately.” 

The fight gets worse. 

“We shall proceed with the meeting.” 

“Like hell you will.” 

Wag: “Interrupters will be ejected.” 

Woman faints, blackshirt retires streaming 
blood. 

Undergrad.: “I got that——a couple of good ones 
in the chops.” 

“Take your seats.” 

The High is crowded. Undergrads going down 
the Broad all night calling: 

“T will have order. Forthwith.” 
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The Mantle of the Magician 


J. MARKOWITZ 


really interview him in his dual capacity, 
whether you know it or not: (a) He is a 
scientist who knows the biology of the human or- 
ganism. (b) He is a magician in communion with 
the supernatural] forces that control life and death, 
health and disease. The latter role is in response to 
a deep emotional need, being the motive that made 
our savage forebears interview their priestly magi- 
cian, to cast out the demon who had made them sick. 
Doctors of Medicine, who are trained to be good 
scientists, at first may attempt to doff the mantle 
of the magician which is consistently thrust over 
them, but to no avail: the winds of circumstance 
blow it back on. Yesterday a good doctor alienated 
a loyal patient, an old friend of his, who caught him 
with his mantle off. “How much longer will my 
cough last? . .. Why does it come in waves?... 
Why won’t you give me something that will really 
stop it? ... Does it need a warm climate? ... 
Why do you medical men treat us like babies and 
stall us with non-committal replies? .. . .” Patients 
hate the plain nudity of science, and insist on cover- 
ing it. If we reject the mantle of the magician they 
consult an older and wiser medicine man and after 
a while many of us get tired of it all and adopt the 
easy, intellectually-dishonest pose of omniscience. 
For although the pronouncements that we make with 
our mantle on are anathema to men of science, those 
that we make with our mantle off are inacceptable 
to laymen. One might reasonably argue that since 
the latter give us our livelihood and in any case are 
in great majority, they should have their choice. 
After all, the practise of medicine is more akin 
to magic than is the performance of Blackstone, or 
the poetry of our Canadian sleight-of-hand artist, 
Wilson Macdonald. No medical man needs to say 
“Watch me closely, I will fool you just the same”; 
or “The quickness of the hand deceives the eye”. 
A doctor can make a person unconscious, or restore 
him to consciousness at will. He performs danger- 
ous surgical operations that no layman can do (and 
can seldom understand). He can manipulate iso- 
lated tissues and keep them alive; and to see a liv- 
ing heart beating all by itself in a bell jar is sheer 
voodoo. He brings babies into the world, and is well 
versed in topics that ordinarily are not talked about. 
Moreover, the language in which he prescribes his 
medicines, the strange instruments he hears through 
and peers through, even the smell of his clothes 
suggests alchemy and gramary. Once it was appro- 
priate for a doctor to have a long beard and nothing 
more would be needed today to sustain the impres- 
sion that he is of the tribe of Merlin. 


ENLEY’S sonnet about Lord Lister, who oper- 
ated on him, (entitled The Chief), is in the 
same strain: 
“. . . We hold him for another Herakles 
Battling with custom, prejudice, disease, 
As once the son of Zeus with Death and Hell”. 
Henley’s attitude may be contrasted with the oppro- 


WY tr you consult a doctor for sickness you 


bium at first heaped upon Lord Lister by his con- 


temporaries in Britain. For the claims of Lister on 
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behalf of his antiseptic system were the claims of 
magic. Professional men seldom entertain inflated 
notions about each other, and the mantle of the 
magician is never offered to a medical man by a 
confrére. This is a special instance of the prophet 
having no honour in his own country. One of Lon- 
don’s distinguished heart specialists is regarded as 
human, all too human by his colleagues in attend- 
ance at the same hospital, whereas his opinions are 
almost superstitiously venerated across the Atlantic. 
The same sort of reason explains why medical men 
seldom doctor their own families. 

It is a supposed characteristic of magicians that 
they are lacking in the passions and frailties that 
mortal flesh is afflicted with, and this the layman 
also believes to be true of doctors. Magicians, for 
example, are all rich and hence immune to the at- 
tractions of money. The mantle of the magician 
being a costly apparel, it is not possible to procure 
or even maintain a cheap one. And when a patient 
neglects to pay his doctor he is, quaintly enough, 
honouring him by the implication that so great a 
wizard is in no need of money. 

Some medical Ogden Nash should write on the 
theme: 

“Medical men they have their cares, 
They get no dough, but put on airs”. 


A physician of our acquaintance married a 
charming lady doctor. “Good Heavens! What do 
people like that do on a honeymoon?” we were asked. 
We were not stuck for a reply: “They take along a 
microscope and a bunch of slides. These they smear 
with a little mucilage and repeatedly expose to the 
air to catch particles of pollen that may be floating 
around. They examine the slides under the micro- 
scope and have an interesting time classifying the 
various kinds of pollen thus captured. Then they 
dictate their findings, each acting as secretary to 
the other. Besides having the duckiest time, this 
works out for the greater glory of science”. When- 
ever we want a good laugh we recollect the gravity 
with which this account of a medical honeymoon 
was received. 

After some years of practice, the young doctor 
realizes what he did not learn in medical school, 
that the mantle of the magician is his chief stock-in- 
trade. He wears it as proudly and withal as un- 
consciously as a soldier his uniform. The only way 
to get him to take it off is to dose him liberally with 
good brandy. 


URING our undergraduate university career we 
were asked to write an essay on why we under- 

took the study of medicine. (There should be a law 
against this sort of emotional exhibitionism). In 
common with our fellow students we produced the 
usual proper and maudlin remarks about “honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends”, and service to 
our fellow men. As a matter of fact, the youth of 
Canada keep crowding our medical schools chiefly 
because they are in love with the invisible uniform 
of a doctor, his magic mantle. 

There will be no magicians in Utopia. “L’état”, 
they will say, somewhat as the French said before 
guillotining Lavoisier, “L’état n’a pas besoin de 
magiciens”. The psychological] reaction to a social- 
ized service may be one of pride, but is seldom one 
of awe, and the doctor taking care of sickness under 
a socialized scheme of health services will possibly 
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not be expected to wear the mantle of the magician. 
This would be a mistake; man, helpless man, does 
need magicians, and in the social planning for Can- 
ada, we must salvage the magic mantle of the doc- 
tor. Perhaps it won’t be necessary; perhaps our 
schools then will instruct the young in the rudi- 
ments of physiology, the lack of which, more than 
any other factor, is responsible for the prevailing 
attitude towards medical practise as a type of ne- 
cromancy. 


Rebecca West 


ELEANOR GODFREY 


COTERIE of young women who were to 
A achieve fame in varying degrees, received 

from Mrs. Pankhurst an impetus to pursue 
an emancipation of which the suffrage was perhaps 
the least important item. Winifred Holtby, so re- 
cently denied the fruits of her talents, Vera Brit- 
tain, G. B. Stern, Storm Jameson, Virginia Wolfe, 
Rebecca West, were in the van of this movement 
whose goal was a great deal less tangible than a 
right to visit the polls, to nominate and be nominat- 
ed for election. To my knowledge however, no one 
of these has prepared a definite thesis to analyze 
their ambition. Virginia Wolfe in A Room of One’s 
Own, gives us a closely knit study of the less ma- 
terial aspects of feminism together with a critique 
of the literary works and attitudes of women, which 
within its scope is without parallel. Vera Brittain 
in her autobiography gives us a resumé, a rather 
calculated and nerveless one, of the struggles of 
herself and her contemporaries to win this unde- 
fined freedom. The rest have incorporated in their 
writings as much of their opinions and emotions as 
their intellectual integrity will permit without throw- 
ing the work itself off balance. One thing can be 
concluded: they are not concerned as the crass 
would like to think, with beating men at their own 
game, even on a mental or spiritual plane. They 
would disown the Amazons. But they seem to pro- 
ceed upon the conviction that woman has within 
herself, physiological and psychological resources 
which are untapped, resources peculiar to herself. 
Possibly—recorded history after all is limited— 
these resources were not always hidden, but that 
does not mean that this renaissance of which these 
women are the avatars, is necessarily atavistic; 
such a gibe is a favourite of learned hecklers. 

Nevertheless the talents of these women, com- 
bined or separate, have not produced an apologia 
for their position. Perhaps the matter is yet too 
ephemeral, or their perspective too short, but that 
does not deny the very real need for such a work. 
And of those who have seen service in both the 
material and spiritual] struggle, Rebecca West seems 
the best equipped to accomplish it and the least 
likely to do so. 

Miss West as a child had that same celtic pre- 
cocity which flowered in the bitter brilliance of 
George Bernard Shaw and Oscar Wilde. Before she 
was sixteen she had encompassed most of the clas- 
sics, from Cary’s Ionica to Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, with a ruthless thoroughness. This 
particular hallmark of genius, however, I feel must 
not be taken too seriously. As I remember children 
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who have any pronounced desire to read, usually 
attack books with an avidity and a catholicity that 
even Gibbons can’t sate. But that at fifteen she was 
introduced to active feminism, is of very special 
interest. At this age she accompanied Mary Gaw- 
thorpe on a suffragette tour, acting as secretary, 
press agent and handyman, arranging meetings de- 
spite the opposition of county and town councils, 
and in the face of vicious hooliganism and sometimes 
in the face of protests from the women themselves. 
She served no easy apprenticeship to adulthood. 


AT these experiences are at the root of her acid 

and militant intellectualism there can be little 
doubt. Militant is possibly too positive an adjective 
to describe the weapons which she wields so subtly; 
still her wit and her polish are scimitars rather than 
foils; she attacks rather than fences. Certainly her 
earlier work with its vigorous biases, demonstrates 
her determination to make no compromise with the 
assertive masculine scholarship of that day. She 
was a staunch supporter of The New Age which had 
amongst its contributors Ibsen, Nietzsche, Shaw and 
Wells but though she learnt a great deal from these 
masters she was careful to avoid anything that 
might not fit the feminist pattern she had cut for 
herself. But this tendency is more marked in her 
early works; with experience and an increase in 
technical skill and perception, her work has grown 
in literary stature, but this growth has been accom- 
panied by a lessening of emphasis upon the socio- 
political problems which concerned her so much as 
a young woman. It is a question, of course, which 
every writer has to decide for himself, whether to 
serve literature or contemporary humanity. Very few 
have effected a working compromise. 


As a journalist, Rebecca West wrote a weekly 
column for Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Freewoman. This 
paper died shortly and she became a regular con- 
tributor to the Clarion. Through these connections 
and through S. K. Ratcliffe whom she met at the 
Fabian Summer School, she rapidly made acquain- 
tances with the literary cliques that riddled London. 
One gathers that her position with them was some- 
thing like that of Dorothy Parker’s in New York, a 
sophisticated, post-war jester. This reputation may 
be ill-founded of course and, indeed, it is quite un- 
fair, as her novels, if not her criticisms, were to 
prove a depth of emotion and a perfection of tech- 
nique quite foreign to the ubiquitous Miss Parker. 

In 1916 she wrote an appreciation of Henry 
James which displayed a judgment astonishing in 
view of her youth but it was with the publication of 
The Strange Necessity in 1928 that she earned solid 
repute as a critic. Two-thirds of this book was de- 
voted to an essay on the value and interpretation of 
art, taking as a text “the art of our necessity is 
strange that can make vile things precious”. She 
chose to illustrate this by analogies drawn between 
Joyce’s Ulysses and Pavlov’s vivisection of dogs. 
While it gave her room for a brilliant display of in- 
tellectual acrobatics, she said little that had not 
been said before and frequently refuted. The other 
essays were irreverent depreciations of Bennett, 
Shaw, Wells and Galsworthy. They were confident, 
discriminating and amazingly impudent and full of 
wry humour as for example an aside in which she ex- 
presses astonishment that Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
“who among authors writes as though she were car- 
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rying an umbrella in the other hand, should reproach 
a fellow-writer for lack of charm”. In 1930 she 
wrote an hysterical rebuke to the philistines who de- 
nied D. H. Lawrence. Since epithets are hurled 
without restraint and we are passionately reminded 
of the eclecticism of those who sat at that poor 
genius’s feet, it is better to disregard it. Another 
volume of criticism, Ending in Earnest, appeared in 
1931. These essays and critical papers are deft 
and satirical, some of them devoted to small things, 
unimportant events that caught her attention, others 
to exquisite commentaries on Gosse, Virginia Wolfe, 
Michael Arlen. Why they lack importance it is hard 
to say. They have wit, charm of language, balance 
and an admirably clear perspective. Yet there is a 
condescension, a contempt for those who don’t agree 
with her, that almost nullifies these qualities. 


ICTION is where Rebecca West’s real claim to 
distinction lies. Two novels of the early ’twen- 
ties, The Judge and the Return of the Soldier, would 
seem strange to those who only know her recent 
work. For they have an earnestness, a sacrificing 
of technique to emotional content, that one would 
imagine foreign to her. Yet they are important for 
that very reason. They betray a faculty of sym- 
pathy without which she could write nothing that 
touched greatness. But then in Harriet Hume 
(1929) she wrote a book as far removed from reality 
as it could possibly be. A pastiche, a deliberately 
charming fantasy written around a Dresden-like 
woman pianist—patterned from Myra Hess it is sug- 
gested—and a politician. It has no more body than 
spun sugar. Perhaps she wrote it as a holiday, per- 
haps it was an exercise in an unfamiliar medium, 
but apparently it bore no relation to her other work 
for in 1984 The Harsh Voice was published and the 
four short novels that appeared under this title were 
so mordant, so completely lacking in warmth, show- 
ed such a thorough but unsympathetic knowledge of 
mankind, that the reviewers unanimously voted it 
the most unpleasant book of that year. Nevertheless 
it could lay equal claim to the best piece of writing 
that had appeared in a long time. And here again 
one was conscious of experimentation. As though 
for al] the urbanity and assurance of the style and 
the construction, Rebecca West still had not found 
a satisfactory medium for her fiction. 


In The Thinking Reed, her latest book, however, 
it is felt that she is beginning to resolve this prob- 
Iem. The best of all she has written, from the hu- 
manity of those first novels to the precision and 
delicacy of her mature work, is found in this story 
of an American woman’s marriage to a Frenchman. 
It is a long book, much longer than she has attempt- 
ed before. But it contains an abundance of char-. 
acterization and incident that lend it the roundness, 
the broadness of conception, that her books have 
hitherto lacked. Marriage is the question with which 
it deals; the difficulty of two people who see it as 
something more than a ceremony, to preserve it in 
the frenetic world in which they live. The back- 
ground is the continent and the people are the 
wealthy malcontents of Paris and the gambling re- 
sorts. The restraint and the fine literary feeling of 
the prose, together with an accurately proportioned 
sympathy, place Rebecca West in the top flight of 
serious writers of fiction. And fiction, without 
question, is her metier. 
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A Voice From the Past 


“THE SIMPLETON, THE SIX, AND THE MIL- 
LIONAIRESS. Being Three More Plays by 
Bernard Shaw.” Constance-Macmillan; pp. 199. 
$2.50. 


HOSE quotation marks indicate that I have copied 
precisely what stands on the title-page; I should 
not myself have inserted that word “more”, which 
betrays on the part of author or publisher (possibly 
both) a tinge of surprise, perhaps even of apology. 
For I should be sorry to let slip any word that might 
suggest disrespect towards Mr. Shaw, conceivably 
the greatest man of our time, certainly our greatest 
wit since Anatole France, and (all things consid- 
ered) the finest playwright since Ibsen. 

But some years have now elapsed since The 
Apple-Cart made it clear that Mr. Shaw had written 
himself out. We have no reason for surprise, hardly 
for regret: he is close on eighty and has nothing 
new to say—that is all. One is inclined to wish that 
he could be persuaded to cease these thin echoes of 
himself. The most tactful method would be to take 
him to a cinema-theatre and invite his attention to 
that weary lion (surrounded by the legend, ars gratia 
artis) which slowly raises its splendid but too 
familiar head and mechanically snaps its jaws be- 
fore we get to business. 

Nevertheless, this volume does possess a real 
though a peculiar, perhaps a morbid, interest. When 
a great artist grows old, he instinctively simplifies. 
His less fundamental convictions, his less intimately 
characteristic methods, however sincere and effec- 
tive, fall away; and the foundations are revealed. 
Art produced in this period is often magnificent, 
but always simple. Turner passed beyond his magi- 
cal Italian landscapes to work whose subject was 
but an excuse for gorgeous abysses of pure colour. 
Sophocles at ninety produced, in Oedipus at Colonus, 
his noblest poem but not his noblest tragedy: the 
construction is loose, almost nerveless; nevertheless 
we see more deeply than ever into his greatest con- 
cern, the spiritual life of harassed humanity. And 
despite that mental ailment which darkened Ibsen’s 
last years, it is instructive to compare When We 
Dead Awaken with Rosmersholm. 

Now, whereas in Turner and the rest, this pro- 
cess leaves us with work still glorious, in Mr. Shaw 
it leaves us with a skeleton, valuable for anatomists 
but less attractive to those interested in flesh and 
blood. Nevertheless, literary researchers may find 
here the basic Shaw. When his writings are pre- 
scribed for academic study we shall do well to make 
our pupils begin with this volume and only gradu- 
ally work back to glowing masterpieces like Caesar 
and Cleopatra. In these later works, what once 
came to us beautifully dressed in consummate wit, 
incredibly clever and novel character-drawing, and 
kindred devices of a consummate artist, is here 
thrust nakedly at us without compromise or apology, 
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and indeed without much skill. Here for the fiftieth 
time we learn that the English (and nearly everyone 
else) are disastrous fools about politics and econo- 
mics, that Socialism is the one cure for economic 
waste and disaster, that all popular religions are 
demoralizing, that great figures of history were very 
human, that we must at all costs transform “bosses”, 
such as Napoleon or Herr Hitler, into servants of 
the public, a fascinating but improbable blend of 
Washington and St. Paul. 

Of these plays, The Simpleton of the Unexpected 
Isles is the poorest. The first scene, a flat and dull 
affair, has no connection with what follows, being 
apparently intended to fill time while late-comers 
take their seats. The rest makes only two points. 
There are four lovely but entirely incredible and 
useless young people who turn out to be Love, Pride, 
Heroism, and Empire. We have met them before in 
the immensely more vital forms of Eugene March- 
banks, Professor Higgins, Sergius Saranoff, Sir 
Howard Hallam. The other point is that the Day of 
Judgment means the complete evanishment of those 
who have not justified their existence. Not a bad 
idea—morally; but as drama! All we get is a broad- 
cast report—“House of Commons decimated: only 
fourteen members to be found: none of Cabinet 
rank”, and so forth. Quite good undergraduate- 
magazine fun, but it comes from the genius who gave 
us the Hell-scene in Man and Superman. He would 
have done better, even on these lines, had he remem- 
bered that none of us is completely justified or un- 
justified, and reported that Mr. Marlborough sud- 
denly lost a leg and that nothing could be found of 
Dean Cardo but his collar-bone. 

The Millionairess looks more promising. A spoilt 
but energetic woman has to earn her own livelihood 
for a time as a kind of test that she is fit to marry 
an Egyptian doctor. Are we to enjoy again a vigor- 
ous dramatization of economic realism, as in Major 
Barbara? Alas, hardly have we sat up than we sink 
back again before the purely individual and dull 
recriminations of various married or quasi-married 
couples. 

In the Six of Calais another of those surviving 
essentials crops up, namely, buffoonery. Few of Mr. 
Shaw’s critics seem to understand this side of him, 
lamentably confusing real clownery with that “play- 
ing the fool” which they so readily charged against 
his serious work before he became the fashion. 
Arms and the Man is not foolery, but satire—a quite 
different thing. Nevertheless, he has often written 
mere clowning scenes, ranging from first-rate stuff 
in Androcles to a lamentable outbreak in The Apple 
Cart. Unlike that humour which beautifully irra- 
diates so much English work, this Irish fun is clear- 
cut, self-contained, entirely separable from other 
qualities of its exponent. You find it in Synge’s 
Playboy as here in The Six of Calais; but just as you 
do not allow it to influence your estimate of Deirdre 
or Riders to the Sea, do not, as you value art, allow 
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it to degrade the splendour of St. Joan in your eyes; 
do not, as you value noble sincerity in moral, politi- 
cal, economic discussion, imagine that it is present 
when it is absent, making the facile gibe “standing 
on his head again!” an excuse for disregarding the 
most trenchant and clear-sighted practical philoso- 


pher of our time. 
GILBERT NORWOOD. 


Christianity Restated 


JESUS MANIFEST: D. S. Merejkowski; Charles 
Scribners Sons; pp. 622. $2.75. 


THE GREAT GALILEAN RETURNS: Henry Ken- 
dall Booth; Charles Scribner’s Sons; pp. 218. 
$2.00. 


F Merejkowski had written The Romance of Leon- 

ardo da Vinci only he would still have been pre- 
eminent. But he has written religious works, biog- 
raphies, historical romances, plays, novels. Jesus 
Manifest is not a biography in the modern sense, but 
it is altogether devoted to the life, teaching, words 
and works of Jesus. As Dean Inge writes in the in- 
troduction, “Many things in Mr. Merejkowski’s pres- 
entation will surprise and perplex our countrymen”. 
At the beginning of this century Merejkowski 
evolved a mystical, Neo-Christian, apocalypical 
teaching which gained considerable recognition, but 
is now discredited. This teaching is based on the 
equal sanctity of flesh and spirit, as opposed to the 
cult of the flesh as represented by paganism, and 
the cult of the spirit as revealed by ecclesiastical 
Christianity. Merejkowski was one of the earliest 
and most influential mouthpieces of modernism, but 
as a religious thinker today he occupies a minor 
place. He has expounded this teaching in his writ- 
ings and it is continued in Jesus Manifest. It will 
not be easy for most readers to grasp the strange 
and unfamiliar mentality of this Russian writer, nor 
will it be a satisfactory explanation to think of him 
merely as a devout mystic. 

It would be very unfair, however, to say this and 
no more. In many ways Merejkowski has given us 
a very valuable contribution to scholarly devotional 
literature. The beauty of his thought and diction 
will not be readily matched, and scarcely excelled. 
His knowledge of Greco-Roman thought, habits and 
customs; his exegetical and expository ability; the 
devoutness he brings to the accomplishment of his 
sacred task, have enabled him to present to us a very 
real and living Person. It was said of the mystics 
of old “They knew how to walk with God”. Step by 
step this present-day mystic leads us by the way of 
Galilee to Calvary—and it is a sanctifying experi- 
ence. 

The author of The Great Galilean Returns will 
readily subscribe to these words of Merejkowski: 
“It is our misfortune that in two thousand years we 
have become so used to His words that we have be- 
come deaf and dumb to them”. For that is the gist 
of Booth’s argument. His presentation of the long 
history of Christianity is a masterly piece of work. 
It is the history of a series of betrayals of the Man, 
and failures to use the message. The Gospel Christ 
preached was lost sight of, disappeared. Ecclesias- 
ticism, Nationalism, Materialism, had brought about 
a Stasis of Christianity. The Great Galilean and 
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His Gospel of the Kingdom of God had been con- 
signed to almost complete oblivion. 

Such was the drama enacted during nineteen cen- 
turies. But in this century the author sees the re- 
discovery of Jesus. The Message has a new and 
living meaning. The fire of social reform is burn- 
ing. Social Science is studied as never before. The 
church leaders have had enough of Dogmas. There 
is a “back to Jesus” movement. The universality 
and timelessness of Christ’s Gospel is crystal-clear. 
He is seen as the Master and Leader for today. This 
is not Milleniumism, but the prophecy of an able 
man who knows the story of the past and, reading 
the signs of the times, sees the coming of a better 
era. 

D. CUNNINGHAM-GRAHAM. 


THE CHRISTIAN EPIC: Mary Ely Lyman; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; pp. xii, 275. $2.50. 


HIS is a popular introduction to the literature of 

the New Testament by a member of the teaching 
staff of Barnard College and Union Theological 
Seminary. It is designed apparently for college stu- 
dents and others having little previous acquaintance 
with the New Testament and no critical knowledge. 
For such the book has decidedly good points. It pre- 
sents a good deal of information as to the generally 
accepted results of criticism in easily digestible 
form. It succeeds in better than average fashion in 
relating the documents to the life of the early Chris- 
tian communities which produced them. There is 
also a praiseworthy attempt, by means of frequent 
quotation and comment, to initiate the reader into 
the beauties of the New Testament as literature. 
Whether the author is successful in her other en- 
deavour, that of explaining the perennial vitality 
and effectiveness of the New Testament, is more 
questionable. That demands a grappling with theo- 
logical questions which the plan of the book does 
not permit. One wonders too whether even for the 
uninstructed readers for whom the book seems to 
be intended the policy of slurring over awkward 
problems is not pushed too far. Little account is 
taken of the most significant recent tendencies in 
New Testament scholarship. That again is no doubt 
deliberate but a misleading impression results, par- 
ticularly of the Gospels. To take only one example, 
the fundamental issue of the eschatology of the 
Gospels is wholly ignored. However, if the reader 
makes use of the selected bibliography which is ap- 
pended, he will find many things which Mrs. Lyman 
has chosen to omit. Readers outside of the United 
States may find the vocabulary somewhat jarring 
at times, with its plentiful supply of “insights” and 
“patterns” and the like. Most irritating to the re- 
viewer was the persistent misuse of the word 


“notation”. 
JOHN LOWE. 


British Steel 


THE SOCIALISATION OF IRON AND STEEL: 
“Ingot”; Gollancz-Ryerson; pp. 125. $1.50. 


HIS discussion of the British iron and steel in- 
dustry is of more importance to Canadians that 
might be supposed. Its first 117 pages, The Facts 
Of The Industry, are valuable to anyone interested 
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in British economic life. The whole book is a model 
for Canadian socialists, of the kind of detailed work 
which they must soon be called upon to do. 

The British iron and steel industry is much more 
prosperous and better organized than it was a few 
years ago. It is also, thanks to the tariff, less de- 
pendent on the outside world. But while it may be 
better able to maintain prices in the next slump than 
it was in the last “it will fail just as dismally to 
maintain production and employment. There is no 
reason to believe that the home market for construc- 
tional goods is more stable than the export market. 
The instability is inherent in capitalism; it cannot 
be avoided by isolating the home markets” (p. 119). 

The only serious alternative to socialism is a 
statutory, privately owned monopoly, with powers 
“to coerce minorities, reorganize the industry, and 
prevent the entry of newcomers”. This, as “Ingot” 
points out, “is the root of Fascist organization” 
(p. 121). Well-meaning protagonists of ‘self-gov- 
ernment’ in industry should read, mark and inwardly 
digest the careful economic analysis which follows. 

For Canadians perhaps the most interesting parts 
of the final chapter, A Plan For Socialization, are its 
discussions of the organization of the socialized in- 
dustry and of compensation. The ‘public corpora- 
tion’ is too independent of Government control. On 
the other hand “nobody wants direct government 
control] on Post Office lines”. But “if any real at- 
tempt is to be made to ‘iron out’ the trade cycle, a 
close control of capital-producing industries is abso- 
lutely imperative”, (p. 1383), and the details of the 
plan are an attempt to work out precisely what the 
middle course should be. 

Compensation? “In the short run the immediate 
benefits of socialization either to the worker or to 
the Government must depend upon the generosity or 
otherwise of the compensation. . . . It seems hardly 
fair to expropriate the iron and steel shareholders 
while leaving the cinema shareholders untouched. 
It is more logical to deal with the matter by taxa- 
tion” (pp. 186-187). After discussing and reject- 
ing compensation in the form of “redeemable stock 
on a basis of net maintained profit’, the author 
comes out for “terminable annuities for twenty or 
thirty years, with no capital redemption” (p. 187). 
Compensation securities with variable returns (as 
suggested in Social Planning For Canada) are men- 
tioned without comment. 

The discussion of the policy which a socialized 
industry should pursue is notable for its cautious, 
practical tone. The author is no advocate of ‘gigan- 
tism’. “Huge plants may prove very wasteful when 
demand declines. In a world remaining predomin- 
antly capitalist, Britain cannot isolate herself from 
the ill-effects of trade cycles” (p. 153). 

EUGENE FORSEY. 


A Champion of Freedom 


THOMAS MORE: R. W. Chambers; Jonathan Cape- 
Nelson; pp. 404. $38.75. 


T is strange to reflect that although four hundred 
years have passed since the death of Sir Thomas 
More the definitive verdict of history has not yet 

been pronounced either on the character of the man 
or on the quality of his statesmanship. Immediately 
after his death a tradition, which was never to die 
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out entirely, established itself among the common 
people of London, that More had been “a worthy and 
uncorrupt magistrate’, “the best friend that the 
poor e’er had”. Moreover, his earliest biographers 
were all laudatory in their estimates. But the ideals 
to the realization of which he devoted his life, and 
for which he suffered death on the scaffold,—a 
united Christendom and a united Europe—have long 
since passed into the limbo of “lost causes”. At no 
time since More’s death have both ideals seemed 
more hopelessly unattainable than they are today. 
Besides, his modest standard of personal liberty— 
the right of the individual to an inner sanctum 
where his beliefs shall be held inviolable provided 
that he gives no offence to the civil power by word 
or act of opposition—such an ideal has come to seem 
too much or too little to our modern Fascists on the 
one hand and Liberals on the other. The story of 
his life has been dealt with by most of our greatest 
historians, but in general they have found it unsatis- 
factory—lacking in consistent purpose, a bundle of 
antitheses. Even the great Catholic historian, Lord 
Acton, finds in him a lack of clearly defined pur- 
pose. Of course in spite of qualification and sub- 
traction More’s status as a great Englishman has 
usually been conceded, however much the enigmat- 
ical quality in his character has been stressed, and 
his recent beatification has stirred sympathetic 
echoes in a multitude of non-Catholic writers. 

Professor Chamber’s volume is the work of a 
great scholar, a man as intimately acquainted with 
the enormous bulk of More’s own writings as with 
the general history of England, and of everything 
that has been previously written on the subject. He 
finds in More’s life a perfectly coherent story: he 
regards More as one of the greatest statesmen and 
one of the most heroic characters that England has 
produced. The difficulty of assessing his life and 
work has consisted in the fact that More has been 
regarded as a representative of Modern England. 
In reality he represents Mediaeval England, or 
rather he is the great figure of the transition period. 
He is a mediaeval Catholic who wore a hair shirt 
throughout the whole of his life, and by every in- 
stinct of his nature believed in the virtues of pov- 
erty and obedience; he is a great Renaissance 
scholar who belonged to Europe as truly as he be- 
longed to England, who hated the stupidities of war 
and the terrible waste of revolution, and believed in 
the possibilities of reform and gradual evolution. 
He recognized the right of the state to exact obedi- 
ence from its subjects, but it was not an unqualified 
obedience. He died a martyr for the Catholic faith 
but also for the ideal of personal liberty. His last 
words on the scaffold were to the effect that he died 
“the king’s good servant, but God’s first.” 


To the present writer Professor Chambers’ 
apologia seems adequate and convincing, though it 
would be presumptuous in one who can claim only 
a general acquaintance with the whole field to at- 
tempt a final pronouncement. No Englishman can 
read the story of More’s life or even the controver- 
sies to which it has given rise without a great sense 
of pride in so great a fellow-countryman. In him 
are illustrated the beauty of both the mediaeval and 
modern worlds, and with no sense of incompatibility. 
His wealth, his high position, his fame, he held as 
trifles which he could surrender without a qualm. 
Like Sir Philip Sidney he might have said Vix ea 
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nostra voco. In face of disaster he maintained not 
only his composure but his lightness of heart. “To 
be merry” should be the aim of all good men. Death, 
to More, was but stepping from one room into an- 
other, where he would still be able to intercede for 
his friends and for his enemies. His utter unworld- 
liness and his integrity were baffling not only to his 
wife but to his friends, and have been a stumbling 
block to the later students of his life. But he was 
also one of the most learned of Renaissance scholars, 
with unbounded faith in what the reasonable spirit 
of man might accomplish. He had a passionate de- 
sire for social justice—to modify the “conspiracy of 
rich men procuring their own commodities under the 
title of the commonwealth”. Charity was not enough. 

Were the loyalties to which More dedicated his 
life impossible? Is the course of history inevitable, 
and should we regard those who oppose it as muddle- 
headed dreamers? Or is it conceivable that the Eng- 
lish Renaissance might have taken a different 
course? Was the present anarchy of Europe implicit 
in the policies of Henry VIII? 

MALCOLM W. WALLACE. 


Dodging the Hurdles 


THE FOOL HATH SAID: Beverley Nichols; Double- 
day Doran; pp. 271. $2.25. 


R. NICHOLS has a pleasant way of writing, an 

eye for essentials, a delicate touch, and plenty 
of self-confidence. In Cry Havoc he placed before 
the public certain aspects of the problem of war as 
far as it affected the individual; he did not really 
go to the fundamentals of the subject but, such as 
it was, it was a useful piece of vivid presentation. 
He has now taken upon himself the solution of all 
the world’s difficulties at once. The Fool Hath Said 
is divided into two parts. In the first, assuming a 
mask of unbelief, he sets out to prove the existence 
of God, the immortality of the soul, the historical 
truth of the Christian revelation, and half a dozen 
other things, all in 185 pages of pleasant chatter. 
His method is to imagine himself faced with a num- 
ber of hurdles, and as he comes to each one he de- 
luges his readers with clever patter until he finds 
himself on the other side and can congratulate him- 
self on the agility of his jumps. It is pretty obvious, 
however, that he has only gracefully skipped round 
the obstacle. 

It would have been more convincing if he had 
stated his faith, without taking all this trouble in 
make-belief proof. Real faith can move mountains 
if only because it compels respect, but faith which 
masquerades as reason is a weak and petty thing. 
The fact is, as we soon find out, that Beverley 
Nichols has gone “groupy”, and has been “changed”. 
It is rather curious that this complete change has 
not affected his style or manner of writing, but you 
can’t have everything. In any case, I see no cause 
for complaint: there are many ways in which a 
psychic shock is salutary, especially for rather shal- 
low minds, and if people feel (and are) better for 
the “change”, more power to their elbow. 

Part II is a more intellectually honest attempt 
to explain the solution he found for himself and how 
it applies to the world. There is a chapter about 
Christ and sex and sublimation which is conveni- 
ently vague in its conclusions, though whole-hearted 
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in its condemnation of the Pauline attitude to sex, 
which the author strongly (and rightly) contrasts 
with Christ. We then come to Christ and war, where 
I happen to agree with the conclusion that nation- 
alism and Christianity are incompatible and that a 
Christian should refuse to bear arms, though I would 
defend my position in a very different way. The 
chapter on Christ and money points out quite rightly 
that our present civilization is unchristian, though 
most of us will not have such a fervent hope that a 
new social order will come through our financial 
barons having a “quiet time” before breakfast. At 
least we are not willing to wait that long. 

We have often been told that early success is a 
bad thing. Of this Beverley Nichols is probably the 
outstanding example. For a man who thinks he has 
solved all the problems of philosophy, religion and 
indeed of life, in a few cheery chapters, has lost all 
sense of proportion and his sense of humour as well. 
Somebody ought to tell Beverley Nichols to go back 
and write about Thatched Roofs and Villages in A 


Valley. He has the right touch for that. 
G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Mr. Adams and Liberty 


THE LIVING JEFFERSON: James Truslow Adams; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; pp. vii, 403. $3.00. 


HERE is nothing like the writings of staunch 

professing liberals to illustrate the present-day 
confusion of liberalism. It is in most cases essen- 
tially a confusion between form and spirit. Because 
the prophets of historic liberalism, in their desire 
for certain human ends, adopted certain definite 
policies as the means by which those ends could be 
achieved, their more dogmatic followers assume that 
the means must always be valid. They refuse to 
admit that a change of circumstances may necessi- 
tate a change of method, or that policies which once 
served to advance human liberty may today, under 
altered conditions, be only instruments of enslave- 
ment. 

Mr. Adams’ study of the essentials of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy is distinctly a case in point. In 
it he is concerned with presenting Jefferson’s poli- 
cies and ideas in a way that will be serviceable in 
the interpretation of contemporary politics. “This 
book,” he says in his preface, “is neither simply a 
biography of Jefferson nor a history of Liberal 
thought in America.” The disclaimer is justified 
by more than mere modesty, for as a biography it 
contains little new information about Jefferson’s 
career or new light on his processes of thought. It 
is none the less as a biography that it will be used 
and judged. The biographical section takes up 
three-fourths of the volume; and though it is inter- 
spersed with frequent strictures on the heresies of 
the New Deal, its topical content is less interesting 
than its historical. As an account of Jefferson’s 
career, it is thoroughly acceptable as a sound and 
interestingly written study in Mr. Adams’ unfail- 
ingly attractive style. 

But Mr. Adams is less interested in the Jefferson 
of a century ago than in Jefferson’s ideas as a cen- 
tral element in modern political life. “What gave 
Jefferson his profound importance in his own day,” 
he writes, “as it does now, was his view of human 
life. He was, and still is the most influentia] Ameri- 
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can exponent of both Liberalism and Americanism.” 
It is, therefore, he feels, all the more sad to watch 
the complete betrayal of Jefferson’s principles at 
the hands of the present Democratic regime. 

It is too bad that Mr. Adams has not applied more 
penetratingly some of the factors in Jeffersonism 
which his account brings out so clearly. He recog- 
nizes, for example, that Jefferson’s whole approach 
postulated the continuance of the United States as a 
community of small agricultural freeholders. “It 
was because Jefferson felt that the American experi- 
ment as he envisioned it, precarious and absolutely 
new in the world, could not succeed except under the 
conditions he had predicated for it, that he was later 
te fight so strenuously against the political and 
economic views of Hamilton, including the latter’s 
desire for the establishment of finance and manu- 
factures, development of a wealthy class, rapid im- 
migration, and all the rest.” Exactly. But Hamil- 
ton’s economic policy has long since triumphed, and 
Mr. Adams surely would not suggest that it is pos- 
sible to abolish the results. The solution is rather 
to recognize that the problem of liberty has taken a 
new form and requires new methods. As Jefferson 
himself said, “Laws and institutions must go hand 
in hand with the progress of the human mind. We 
might as well require a man to wear still the coat 
which fitted him when a boy, as civilized society to 
remain ever under the regimen of their barbarous 


ancestors”. 
EDGAR McINNIS. 


Bertin’s Destiny 


EDUCATION BEFORE VERDUN: Arnold Zweig; 
Macmillans in Canada; pp. 448. $2.50. 


ND still they come—the books that are telling 

the younger generation what the war was 
really like. In English, in French, in German, those 
who survived the savagery are setting down their 
story. Arnold Zweig has done it better than most. 
“The Case of Sergeant Grischa”, second in order of 
events, appeared in 1927 in Germany. The Nazis 
destroyed the manuscript of “Education Before Ver- 
dun” and drove the author from Germany. Failing 
eyesight delayed the revision of the re-dictated 
manuscript. It now appears in English, and the tril- 
ogy will be completed by another novel—“The 
Crowning of the King”—if the author’s eyesight and 
health permit. These books have something of the 
quality of leisurely detective stories. The theme of 
both is the pursuit of justice for an individual, 
thwarted in the end by the vast injustice of war and 
the power it puts into the hands of selfish and 
brutalized officials. The thread of the pursuit 
emerges, disappears, reappears, traced through the 
dunghills of slaughter, boredom, blunder, futility 
that degrade and deaden the human spirit in war- 
time. 

Against this cluttered background shines the un- 
quenchable light of those souls which refuse to bend 
before the monster. In “Grischa” it was a humble 
Russian prisoner whose fate hung in the balance till 
efforts to save him were at last frustrated by the 
senseless lust for domination. In “Verdun” it is 
the pursuit of vengeance by an engineer officer, 
whose young brother’s efforts to expose petty op- 
pression, has made him the victim of those respons- 
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ible. We meet the characters that are later the 
central ones in “Grischa”—Bertin, the lawyer-poet, 
toiling as a navvy in a labour battalion; Judge- 
Advocate Posnianski, and others. Unforgettable 
pictures of bombardments, air-raids, shell-torn ter- 
rain, the bloody slime and stink of war, are etched 
for us. Men’s thoughts are exposed as they carry 
on the work of destruction in which they are power- 
less cogs, around the fortress against whose walls 
the German command hurled in a senseless orgy of 
slaughter thousands of human lives. And the bur- 
den is always the same: “Why? To what end?” 
Certain comfortable academic critics are fond of 
telling us that “no great literature has come out of 
the war”. Great literature? What matter? Listen to 
Bertin, the writer, slaving amid blood and slime as 
an A.S.C. private: “I’m getting a sense of vocation: 
it’s going to be my destiny to tell the tale of your 
sufferings and your great deeds for future genera- 
tions to read . . . . More lies will be told about this 
war than any other international shooting match. 
The survivors must tell the truth, and some of those 
who have a story to tell wil] survive.” Let us give 
thanks for the survival of men like Arnold Zweig. 
CARLTON McNAUGHT. 


Romance and History 


SANFELICE: Vincent Sheean; Doubleday Doran; 
pp. 449. $2.50. 


LL readers of Vincent Sheean’s Personal His- 
tory (so irritatingly published in England un- 
der the different title of In Search of History), will 
approach this further work with great expectations. 
They will not be disappointed, for, although it is a 
historical novel on the grand scale and a trifle heavy 
at times, it undoubtedly holds the attention and fills 
the reader’s mind from beginning to end. To me at 
least, the historical setting was of greater interest 
than the romance itself. The scene is laid in Naples 
in 1799, during the months following Nelson’s vic- 
tory on the Nile. Bonaparte is shut up in Egypt and 
the Admiral, who is brought before us in a most 
convincing if unflattering manner, is the chief figure 
on the historical stage. His relationship with the 
Hamiltons is considered briefly but with unusual 
understanding, and of Emma Hamilton we have a 
full length portrait. The court, the aristocracy, 
above all Naples itself with its mobs of ragged, des- 
titute, cruel, futilely heroic Lazzaroni, are described 
in a most vivid and compelling way. We live through 
the ill-fated Republican revolution, and the whole 
situation suggests some striking modern parallels. 
Very good too are many minor characters, especially 
those who, like the young duke Lauriano, stand for 
some type, class or idea, and are yet fully indi- 
viduals. 

But the hero and heroine, who stand for nothing 
but themselves, strangely fail to impress me to the 
same extent. I should perhaps, in fairness to the 
author, admit my prejudices: I find it increasingly 
difficult to be very interested by elaborate studies 
of very small minds. And Fernando Ferri is a very 
small soul; with his neurotic obsession for the dis- 
tant aristocrat one can sympathize, but when his 
goddess becomes his woman he should himself be- 
come something greater, and not something less, 
than before. He is not even a grand coward, only a 
plain one. As for Luisa Sanfelice, she never had a 
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chance to grow up and remains a victim of circum- 
stances to whom the only reality is her lover, the 
perfect ideal for those who believe women should 
be loving, beautiful and empty-headed. Here again 
I am prejudiced, but, though as man and woman they 
are real enough, as the chief figures against such a 
magnificent background, neither of them seems to 
me of sufficient stature. 

If I say that, in spite of this, I thoroughly enjoyed 
this book, it will be clear that it is fully worthy of 
its author and deserves the same success as its pre- 
decessor. 

G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Genius in Labour 


THE STORY OF A NOVEL: Thomas Wolfe; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; pp. 93; $1.50. 
HOSE who admire the work of Thomas Wolfe will 
find this account of the extraordinary fermenta- 
tion out of which his latest novel ‘Of Time and the 
River’ was drawn a justification of their belief in 
the power of his genius. For here is the revelation 
of all the fire and energy, all the vast dreams and 
torturing agonies of the creative imagination strug- 
gling romantically to gather up the infinite variety 
of human life and to invest with significance every 
movement on the flood which might show the surge 
and flow of time. Those who do not like the result 
of these romantic struggles will nevertheless recog- 
nize that here is something that cannot be dismissed 
as the extravagance of uncritical youth. Here 
rather is a mind of abnormal sensitiveness, crowded 
with a confusion of present impressions and vivid 
memories, forcing themselves into a torrential out- 
pouring of words, and then faced with the problem 
of gathering out of this vast material scenes, char- 
acters and events to fashion a book, which can be 
published as a novel. Mr. Wolfe is pleasantly mod- 
est about his literary abilities: ‘I am just a writer’, 
he says, ‘who is on the way to learning his profession 
and to discovering the line, the structure, and the 
articulation of the language which I must discover 
if I do the work I want to do. . . . I don’t know how 
to write a novel yet. But I have learned something 
about myself and about the work of writing, and if 
I can, I am going to try to tell what it is.’ But he 
speaks of what has happened to him like one who 
has had a burden laid upon him, like one who has 
accepted a task far beyond his power, which he must 
struggle with year by year on the very edge of en- 
durance. And yet one cannot help feeling envious 
of a man who is carried along by such urgency, 
whose extraordinary awareness and dangerous fer- 
tility impose upon him the intolerable restlessness 
of unbroken creative activity. Here surely is the 
stuff out of which a great novelist is made. It may 
be that the effort to contro] such tempestuous ac- 
tivity will continue, and will always leave its mark 
upon the final form of Wolfe’s books. It may be 
that he will never acquire the virtues of restraint 
and calm, nor the beauty of an art of easy mastery; 
but this record of his experience as a writer leaves 
a strong impression that he is likely in the course 
of a savage pilgrimage to achieve that other kind of 
beauty, the beauty of an untameable spirit, which 
is exuberance. 


H. J. DAVIS. 


July, 1936. 


Fiction 


I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES: Hubert Skidmore; 
Doubleday Doran; pp. 305. $2.25. 


HE announcement of the winners of the various 

literary awards usually sets the pace for the 
critics’ disputes of the season: e.g. the Pulitzer, 
Nobel and Atlantic Monthly results. But there is 
little room for argument in the decision of the 
judges of the 1985 Avery Hopwood Contest. I Will 
Lift Up Mine Eyes will not be a best seller unless 
the public taste for precipitous action and sugared 
scandal has changed, but it is one of the few books 
in these days of lending libraries that is worthy of 
a permanent place in the private library of a lover 
of good fiction. That is to say, it can be reread 
without waste of time or abatement of interest. 
Further praise would be redundant. 

As for the story, it covers a period of about five 
years in the lives of a family of Blue Ridge Moun- 
taineers, the Cutlips. Their stubborn fight to culti- 
vate their drought-ridden acres, the impermanency 
and loose, border-line civilization of the lumber mill 
town to which they move, the struggle to inculcate 
into their children the sturdy morality of their hard- 
working, self-respecting forebears, are told directly 
and with subdued emphasis. Those who are per- 
suaded that the Mountaineers are a shiftless and 
anti-social people will be forced to reconsider upon 
reading of the Cutlips. Maw is a figure of heroic 
simplicity. There is something classic about the 
way she meets tragedy. A sensitive reader, on ac- 
quaintance with her, is bound to fee] ashamed of the 
compromises which urban and industrial life has 
forced on him. It is even sadder to realize that the 
hardy individualism which these people portray at 
its best, must be sacrificed eventually to progress. 
Progress, of course, will be worth it. 


ELEANOR GODFREY. 


CLANSMEN: Ethel Boileau; Ryerson Press; pp. 448. 
$2.50. 

INDIFFERENT CHILDREN: Allston A. Kisby; 
Allen & Unwin-Nelson; pp. 314. $2.50. 


THEL BOILEAU’S “long new novel” achieves its 
length largely by the help of a style which is 
entertaining or annoying according as you are enter- 
tained or annoyed by such sentences as: “Two large 
and hairy gentlemen bearing the name of Stewart, 
whose military ignorance led them to believe that 
their Chieftain’s life was of considerably more im- 
portance to the world than that of My Lord George 
Murry, dragged him from under a sprawling and 
rather messy heap of bodies (whose appearance was 
sadly at variance with the presumed dignity of man) 
and removed him with singular expedition to a point 
as far removed from danger as might be compassed 
with secrecy.” Of course, she doesn’t exactly keep 
that up for four hundred and fifty pages—I don’t 
suppose anybody could—but she stays pretty well 
in that key. 
On the whole, it should be quite a popular book. 
It glances at history, but is set mainly in our own 
day; it is Scottish enough to gratify the professional 
Scot, at home, or even abroad, but not enough to 
terrify the outsider. Indeed, more than half the 
action is set in London, mainly among English 
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people. It is frank without being nasty. Whisky 
and women receive the prominence that Scottish 
life demands; the existence of economic difficulties 
is recognized, and the social attitude is aggressively 
correct. As far as actual Scottish problems are con- 
cerned, the scene might as well have been set in 
Albania. The solution suggested for the problems 
of England and Scotland alike is that those horrid 
Socialists must be kept in their place, and the good 
old County families, by dint of sheer good inten- 
tions, will see that everything comes out all right. 

As a matter of fact, the sheer blinkered honesty 
of the book is rather attractive; it is the most com- 
placently irritating and likable type of toryism. Any 
moral, or even social irregularities may be condoned 
if you come from, and return to, the right class; but 
the nice people really are so nice, and the bounders 
so impossible that there is a child-like freshness and 
innocence to it all. 

Still, it would be an agreeable, if alarming, nov- 
elty to read a book in which non-proletarian Reds 
were not portrayed as mere nincompoops. Surely a 
certain respect, at least, is due to people who are 
bent on throwing away at considerable cost to them- 
selves the advantages they might have thoughtlessly 
enjoyed by the accident of birth. The assumption 
is apparently that anyone who is not guided by prim- 
arily selfish motives is just naturally silly. Unless 
of course he belongs to the lower orders, in which 
case he may excusably indulge in the luxury of un- 
selfish loyalty to superior persons. 

Indignant proletarians and gloomy intellectuals 
may solace themselves with Indifferent Children, 
the life of a tubercular farm-laborer, jailed for in- 
decent assault, thrown on the road, an unsuccessful 
beggar, finally throwing himself in front of a rail- 
way train. The style is pretty straight Flaubert. 
There’s lots of dirt, grease, discomfort, slow 
thoughts, obscure feelings, minute descriptions of 
details, preferably unpleasant. Not the sort of 
thing most people would read for amusement, but 
well done if you like “obscure human life, sordid 
and tragic”. Recommended particularly for those 
who are sick of humanity and want to be sicker. 


L. A. MacKAY. 


THE MARCHESA AND OTHER STORIES: K. Swin- 
stead-Smith; Hogarth; pp. 238; $2.00. 


N an author’s note we are told that four of the 

twelve stories in this volume have previously ap- 
peared in English magazines, which is a sad reflec- 
tion on the journals in question since, if we are to 
conclude that the other eight were refused publica- 
tion, three of these four are without doubt the poor- 
est of the dozen. But The Marchesa, the title-story 
which originally appeared in Lovat’s Dickinson’s 
Magazine, is so good that it throws the others into, 
perhaps, unwarranted mediocrity. That slothful 
nymphomaniac, the Marchesa, would be grotesque 
were she in any other setting but that of the som- 
nolent, arrogant decay of Calabria; but, presuming 
that Miss Swinstead-Smith knows her Italy, we can 
persuade ourselves that this pattern of lush amor- 
ality is real if extremely remote from our world. 
The remainder of the stories betray that Miss Swin- 
stead-Smith is not quite at home in her medium; 
the phrasing is frequently affected, skirting a not 
very skillful preciosity; with few exceptions the 
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characters are drawn with ill-considered sympathy; 
and the themes lack subtlety. Certainly The Mar- 
chesa deserves its premier position in this collection 
but it is unfortunate for Miss Swinstead-Smith’s 
reputation that it did not appear in better company. 


ELEANOR GODFREY. 


MURDER AT 28:10: Newton Gayle; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; pp. 254. $2.00. 


This is a first rate thriller. The scene is a house 
on the island of Puerto Rico, where a house party 
and three strangers are shut up by a hurricane. One 
of them must have attempted murder just before the 
weather broke and obviously intends to finish the 
job. This is the familiar device of the closed ring 
of suspects but the wild attack of the wind upon the 
house is so well done that it is completely successful 
and we fully share the suspense and the horror of 
the situation. Indeed, the hurricane is in danger 
of distracting our attention from the murder. There 
is only one weak point: I will accept that the culprit 
committed the first murder for the motives given 
(it is just possible) but I find it very hard to believe 
he was guilty of the second under any circum- 
stances. 

However, you’d better read it yourself and see 
what you think. 


Miscellaneous 


KENYA SKETCHES: J. G. Le Breton; Allen & Un- 
win-Nelson; London, 1935; pp. 157. $1.50. 


HESE thirteen sketches are remarkable in that 

their primary concern is not the white man’s 
Kenya but the Kenya of the native African. Apart 
from two digressions, one on insects and the other 
on a dog, their subject matter is the lives of Kip- 
siges, Nandi and other tribesmen. Three, it is true, 
portray these Africans as the European’s employees, 
but one even of these portraits turns upside down, 
becoming here and there a portrait rather of the 
European with his incredible customs. The rest 
deal, in a manner both illuminating and delightful, 
with the preoccupations and adventures of warriors, 
witch-doctors, girls, old men and old women, going 
about their own affairs in their own villages, both 
in contemporary Kenya and in the “good old days”. 

The author has had long experience of Kenya as 
“administrator, soldier and farmer” from 1909 to 
1914, according to the publisher’s note; these 
sketches suggest that he has been a close and sym- 
pathetic observer of the Africans among whom he 
has lived. His book is what its title says it is, but 
it is something more. It is not an anthropological 
treatise, but if the detailed descriptions of native 
life and customs are as accurate and penetrating as 
they appear to be, it contains matter of much an- 
thropological interest. It is not an indictment of 
imperialism, nor is it a defence, but from its pages 
there emerge a forceful impression of the perplexi- 
ties of a people straddling the early iron age and 
the twentieth century, and of the difficulties which 
arise when “old custom is losing force” and the new 
regime is administered by aliens “friendly and in- 
different to the things that matter”, but “very, very 
ignorant of ordinary human habits and customs”. 
For all its entertaining and amusing character this 
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book may well contribute more to the understanding 
of Kenya’s problems than many a more pretentious 


volume. 
IRENE M. BISS. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF WUTHERING HEIGHTS: 
Irene Cooper Willis; The Hogarth Press; pp. 94. 
$1.25. 


HIS small! volume contains an essay on the style 
of Wuthering Heights and an essay on Branwell 
Bronte’s writings; its purpose is to prove by a com- 
parison of the styles that the argument that Bran- 
well Bronte was the real author of Wuthering 
Heights is untenable. Miss Cooper Willis has al- 
ready published a short biographical study of the 
Brontes, and is well aware of all that is known as to 
the circumstances of their lives and writings. But 
here she is concerned with a purely literary prob- 
lem and handles it with real insight. After dealing 
convincingly with the discovery of ‘unmistakable 
masculinity’ in Wuthering Heights, and exposing 
some of the weaknesses of construction in the story 
itself, she draws our attention to certain very 
marked characteristics of the narrative style, which 
account for the vividness and force of description 
evident throughout the book, stressing particularly 
the activity and movement in every detail of a scene, 
which lends even to inanimate objects and their 
parts a life of their own. And as if to justify this 
method of description, which gives immediacy of 
effect as of an eye-witness, the author introduces a 
narrator—Mrs. Dean or Lockwood himself—who was 
actually present at each scene and watched the 
drama as it took place. By such means and by ‘a 
scrupulous concentration on the significant facts of 
the story’ the book is invested with its astonishing 
intensity. 

After this, Miss Willis has no need to do more 
than quote triumphantly a few pages from the manu- 
script of Branwell Bronte’s latest prose writing— 
a fragment of a story running to about twenty-five 
thousand words—to convince us that he was utterly 
incapable of writing a single paragraph of Wuther- 


ing Heights. 
H. J. DAVIS. 


THE FUTURE OF COLONIES: Leonard Barnes: 
Hogarth Press-Longmans; pp. 46: 50c. 


This is a remarkably clear and concise study of 
the whole problem of colonies. In a few simple 
sentences the author takes us to the very roots of 
such problems as overpopulation, scarcity of raw 
materials and other such expressions so freely and 
mystifyingly bandied about by politicians and news- 
papermen alike. With fairness and precision he 
makes clear the unenviable position of the unsatis- 
fied powers, Italy, Germany, and Japan, and the 
justice of their claims, for all the evil methods by 
which they have tried to satisfy them. Even Sir 
Samuel Hoare, in an unguarded moment, has ad- 
mitted the nature of the problem, and the ordinary 
citizen wants to know more about it. He will find 
what he wants in this pamphlet. Transfer of col- 
onies from one power to another is rightly rejected 
as no remedy, and direct control by the League of 
Nations shown to be impracticable at present. Mr. 
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Barnes finds a possibility of peace, progress and 
prosperity, however, in an extension of the principle 
of trusteeship and of the mandate system under more 
stringent international control. In short, this is a 
most valuable essay, outstanding even in this excel- 
lent series of ‘Day to Day Pamphlets’. 


THE LEAGUE AND ABYSSINIA: Leonard Woolf; 
Hogarth-Longmans; pp. 35. 50c. 


A good brief survey of the Abyssinan question, 
its meaning and past history. In particular the 
author shows up the disreputable record of the Brit- 
ish Government, so fully analysed and explained in 
Inquest on Peace, a book recently reviewed in these 
columns (Gollancz-Ryerson; $1.00). The pro-Italian, 
pacifist and extreme socialist opposition to the 
League is then criticized in a very thought-provok- 
ing manner. 


LEO TOLSTOY ON SOCIALISM: Hogarth-Long- 
mans; pp. 24. 50c. 


A translation of the last essay that Tolstoy ever 
wrote before his death in 1910, and a vindication of 
the moral law, essentially the same in all religions, 
a law “which rules out the use of violence by one 
man against another”. In these days of the econo- 
mic interpretation of everything it is healthy to have 
our attention recalled to religious universals, but 
there is a certain vagueness which the present day 
reader will dislike. It is, however, the earlier form- 
ulation of a view of life, the implications of which 
have since then been more fully studied and under- 
stood. 


Books Received 


(Mention in this list does not in any way preclude 
review in a later issue). 


THE AFRICAN WITCH: Joyce Cary; Gollancz-Ryerson; 
pp. 448. $2.50. 

SCIENCE IN ANTIQUITY: Benjamin Farrington-Thorn- 
ton Butterworth-Nelson; pp. 256. 75c. 

THE COLONIZATION OF WESTERN CANADA: Robert 
England, P. S. King-McClelland & Stewart; pp. 341. 
$4.50. 

THE CHURCH THROUGH HALF A CENTURY—Essays 
in Honour of William Adams Brown; Scribner’s; pp. 
426. $3.00. 

CHASE OF THE WILD GOOSE: Mary Gordon; Hogarth- 
Longmans; pp. 279. $3.50. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: K.-Innes; Hogarth-Long- 
mans; pp. 166. $1.25. 

CRISIS AND CYCLES: Wilhelm Ropke; William Hodge 
& Co., London; pp. 224. 10/6. 

THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF JOHN HENRY: 
E. A. Cruickshank; ‘Macmillan; pp. 206. $3.50. 

THE KINGDOM OF SAGUENAY: Marius Barbeau; Mac- 
millan; pp. 167. $2.50. 

FRANCE TODAY AND THE PEOPLE’S FRONT: Maurice 
Thorez; Gollancz-Ryerson; pp. 255. $1.50. 

DIGGING FOR A NEW ENGLAND: John S. Hoyland; 
Cape-Nelson; pp. 244. $1.50. 
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